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“Sehool Officials Should Buy No Other.” 


PARENTS! 


P, Have you the health and strength of your 
= children at heart? . 
IF SO, insist upon their | hein seated comfortably in school. 











This cut shows our accurate Measuring Gauge in use. After the pupil’s lower linb is measured, the 
Chair is adjusted to the exact Smee | height, the Desk is then placed at the proper height, and the pupil is 
Comfortably and Scientifically seated. 


THIS IS A VITAL MATTER 


and is receiving the attention of the most intelligent people. See that the new 


CHANDLER 
Adjustable Desk and Chair 


Is used to Furnish your School. 








Now in Use in Hundreds of the Best Schools in the Country. 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue. | 


“CHANDLER ApJustabe Scuoo. Furniture Company. | 


25 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





MOUNT GRETNA MEETING ; FORTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 





HE fortieth annual session of the 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was opened in the Auditorium of 
the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, at 10.30 
on Tuesday morning, July 2. After de- 
votional exercises conducted by Rev. C. 
P. Cross, of Lebanon (reading Proverbs | 
iv. and prayer), Gen. J. P. S. Gostn, of | 
the same city, delivered the opening 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


word of welcome must of necessity be 
brief Coming as you do from all parts of 
the State, to meet at this educational centre, 
you were already sure of a warm reception, 
and we can only add emphasis to it now. 
No class of people, of the many who visit 
this beautiful place, could be more cordially 
welcome to the people of the Lebanon valley. 
We are a peculiar people in some respects, 
but not peculiar in the desire to get the best 
there is going, and in that spirit we heartily 
seconded the effort of the Chautauqua to 
bring you here, and are all delighted to see 
so many of you here this morning. 

Looking into your faces, I am reminded 
of the striking contrasts of life. Yesterday 
I stood on the battle-field of Gettysburg, 
where the first gun of that decisive action 
was fired—the very gun, 233, which now, 
spiked and silent forever, marks the his- 
toric spot. The rough riders from all over 
the country were there to keep the anniver- 
sary of the day that turned the tide of war. 
Y esterday the veterans—to-day the teachers. 
The reign of war is happily over—the reign 
of peace has begun, and promises to continue 
to bless the land. Yesterday we recalled 











memories of the great struggle that gave us 
peace—to-day you meet to celebrate the 
development that struggle made possible, 
and to devise plans to extend its advantages 
through the people’s schools to the people’s 
children. We hope your work will be suc- 
cessful here and hereafter, that you will en- 
joy your visit with us, and that when you 
go away with our God-speed, it will be with 
pleasant memories, and soon to return. 
There is a stir in educational sentiment— 
new lines of thought are being opened up, 
new demands made upon educators, and 
among these none is more emphatic than 
that which calls for the inculeation of a 
deeper sentiment of patriotism. The Amer- 
ican men and women of coming generations 
must not go to the record of the musty past 
for ideals or models ; they must be trained 
to find in our one century of constitutional 
liberty the factors needed for present inspi- 
ration and future guidance. If you who are 
educating our future citizens shall realize 
this, you will build even greater than you 
know, and leave behind you such national 
institutions as will not perish from the earth. 
Again I repeat, may your experience 
among us be as pleasant as your memories of 
the past, or your dreams of the future. Our 
people offer you their hearts’ best welcome. 


President JEFFERS called attention to 
the beautiful badges of membership, the 
gift of the teachers of Lebanon county, 
whose self-sacrificing good-will deserved 
this public recognition. The badge isa 
splendid object lesson of welcome. As 
we have met here by invitation of the 
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Pennsylvania Chautauqua, an institution 
in but not of Lebanon county, where it 
has found a beautiful forest home, we 
will now hear from them. 

Dr. A. B. STEWART, President of the 
Chautauqua Board, spake the following 


WELCOME TO CHAUTAUQDA. 


No duty devolving upon the management 
in connection with the various gatherings 
that have honored us with their presence 
has been comparable to this. When I say 
Welcome to the Teachers’ Association ! my 
heart goes into the words, and so with those 
[ represent. We place at your disposal the 
best we have—all we have. Ruskin has 
told us that ‘‘ no sculptor ever created a 
grand work who did not put his heart in it.’’ 
Brain and hand may carve out thought from 
the marble, but the fire from above in the 
heart can alone put life into the statue. 
And I hope to impress you that whatever 
else you may find cold, our hearts are warm. 
The President of Chautauqua last night real- 
ized how ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that wears 
acrown.’’ We hope it will warm up to-day; 
we welcome you to all the heat there is, and 
hope it will be sufficient. 

Your coming here seems peculiarly ap- 
propriate, since between you and us there 
should be closest fellowship. In your hands 
is a sacred trust ; you are shaping the chan- 
nels in which the future life of the Common- 
wealth is to flow ; it is a divine mission. 

The surroundings here are favorable. 
Many of you are no doubt impressed with the 
advantages of life in cities; but written all 
over it is commercialism, and the trend of 
the time is too much in that direction. The 
advances of secularism threaten to kill out 
not only the moral and religious elements, 
but the intellectual as well. It is our duty 
to teach that there is something better than 
money-making or money-getting — that 
wealth is good only so far as it stands for 
the highest uses of life. When you meet in 
cities, you can hardly come into close rela- 
tion with their spirit and life ; but here, it 
seems to me, our spirits nvust be uplifted 
into higher regions—I hope no one will ob- 
ject that it is colder up there, and warmer 
downward. [Laughter. ] 

You and we are striving after the same 
ideal. Our Chautauqua is an educational 
institution. We are not specially proud or 
anything here ~— our ideas and ideals. 
We keep to our life in the woods, close to 
Nature’s heart, in contact with what is 
purest and strongest in her life ; and we ex- 
pect that our natural impulses will here be 
elevated and purified, our teaching rein- 
forced, the human spirit sanctified by that 
Divine Spirit in whom we live and move 
and have our being. 

We have brought together here twenty or 
thirty distinguished teachers of our country, 
and we offer a month’s instruction at merely 
nominal price, combined with entertainment 
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enough to relieve the stress of continuous 
work. We think this opportunity meets 
the wants of many who need what these 
teachers can give, but which they cannot 
get except in the summer vacation ; so we 
bring them here, where you can get at least 
something of what they have to give. We 
have thus built up an educational institu- 
tion of peculiar character, and as you will 
not fail to observe, with marked limitations. 
Four years ago this place was ‘‘a howling 
wilderness ’’—the Chautauquans came to it 
with only pluck and energy, and undertook 
to make bricks without straw, disregarding 
difficulties and keeping before them the 
need of Pennsylvania for a great Summer 
School. And now, by the grace of God and 
the help of man, we have it, and offer it to 
you, hoping you will find inspiration in it. 
You are welcome to all we have. ‘‘If you 
don’t see what you want, ask for it,’’ and if 
that don’t bring it, take it wherever you can 
find it [laughter]. 


The gentlemen who were expected to 
make formal responses being absent, 
Supt. Farquhar, of Bethlehem, by request 
of the Executive Committee, made the 
following 

RESPONSE. 


Mr. President, and you gentlemen who, 
representing the extreme defences of the 
State, have welcomed us so cordially to this 
lovely spot: If the groves were God’s first 
temples, as sings the poet ; if they were the 
hallowed edifices not made with hands, 
where in shadowy verdant nave and under 
arches of living green—more beautiful than 
any of Gothic imitation—primeval man set 
up his altars; not the less have they been 
the resort of the student from the time of 
Plato until to-day. As in the sylvan Gre- 
cian academy, seekers after truth congre- 
gated in large numbers to drink in wisdom 
from the lips of its great philosopher, so 
now in this Pennsylvania academy, to which 
you have so cordially welcomed us, we see 
many, and we hope to see more, who have 
gathered together from the hills and the 
valleys, the cities and the towns of our 
State—earnest minds they are, seeking, in 
the words of that noble German, for ‘‘ Light, 
more light.’’ 

There is somewhat of special propriety in 
the holding of educational meetings in these 
groves. Edmund Burke, I believe it was, 
who said, ‘‘ Education is the chief defence 
of nations,’’ or something of similar import. 
That school principal was not far wrong 
however, who had it printed on the monthly 
report cards of his pupils, ‘‘ Education is 
the cheap defence of nations.’’ For a num- 
ber of years the citizen soldiery of this State 
have pitched their tents hereabout, not to 
spend a little season in a pleasant outing, 
but in the mimic practice of that art, which 
has always been employed, by the United 
States at least, to uphold the rights of man- 
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kind against wrong and oppression, against 
the legitimate outcome of ignorance, and 
the pride of place and power. But educa- 
tion is a cheaper defence than an army. 

With all respect to the brave soldier and 
patriot, Gen. Gobin, we beg leave to take 
the side of the pen, with Dr. Stewart in the 
debate, and to represent that you see here 
aeeg ta the army educational, whose mem- 

ers have pitched their tents for a brief 
period, to review the achievements of the 
past for truth and for the emancipation of 
the public mind from the bonds of ignorance, 
and to consult together how more effectively 
toraise up a more sure defence for the State 
than any army can form. 

You are well aware how large a place the 
study of nature is occupying in elementary 
education at the present day. Passing b 
the physical benefit to be derived from suc 
a place of meeting, the refreshing and sooth- 
ing effect of invigorating breezes, peaceful 
quiet, and pure air, on the tired minds and 
still more tired bodies of such of us as have 
come from the recent turmoil and bustle at- 
tendant on commencements and the closing 
of the schools ; passing all this by, I say, 
is there not also something appropriate in 
the fact that we who are trying to lead the 
young to admire and study nature should 
nestle here, so near to the very heart of na- 
ture? In sodoing we may verily “find 
books in the running brooks,’’ and “ ser- 
mons in stones,’’ inspiration in the very 
rustling of the leaves overhead, and a sense 
of freedom to which not only the body re- 
sponds, but also the mind in clearer, more 
expansive thought. 

But indeed this time and this place sug- 
gest rest and recreation, ‘‘high living and 
plain thinking,’’ rather than the opposite. 
I am of opinion that a little attic room 
and the quiet hours of the night when the 
narrow circle illuminated by the midnight 
oil conduced to concentration of thought 
were the place and the time where Plato 
spun those grand philosophical theories 
which he afterward laid so lucidly before 
his disciples. How is it, teachers? Do 
you do your best thinking before your 
classes? How isit, ministers and lawyers ? 
How long could you continue to write elo- 
quent sermons and convincing pleas were 
you to rest continually in such a spot as 
this, or on the shore of old ocean, with the 
Fourth of July thirty-six hours or so 
away, the thermometer above summer heat, 
and the birds singing in the branches? So 
I am well aware of the fact, and I would 
have you aware of it, too, Mr. President, 
that the excellent pieces on this programme 
were not prepared in haste, or in such a spot 
as this—‘t Houck’s bower,’’ we may call it 
—or in summer weather. 

For your most cordial welcome to this 
place and these exercises we thank you, for 
we know that here there is in store for ns a 
veritable feast of reason and flow of soul, 
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well prepared, and wine on the lees thrown 
in ‘‘to boot.’’ 

It might be indelicate on my part, before 
this company of most proper bachelors and 
maidens, to allude to the fact that Mt. 
Gretna is nearer being a Gretna Green for 
school teachers than any other place that I 
know of in Pennsylvania; and now’s your 
chance, ye lads and lassies, to circumvent 
all such outrageous Boards of School Direc- 
tors as that of West Chester. Have you 
heard what the directors did down there not 
long ago? ‘‘ For shame!’’ cry all the ladies 
who know of it. 

From the good things which the pro- 
gramme leads us to anticipate I, for one, 
shall no longer detain you. From them we 
shall find food to busy our thoughts for a 
year tocome. When these thoughts have 
germinated in your minds, and grown into 
practice, what a harvest will be reaped in 
the improved condition of the schools all 
over the State! In the name of all here 
present, I would reiterate our appreciation 
of your hearty welcome to Mt. Gretna! 


Prof. NOETLING, of Bloomsburg Nor- 
mal School, was called for and spoke as 
follows : 


I came here full of fire, but last night’s 
frost froze me through, and I am not thawed 
out yet. However, being called on as usual 
to speak when no one else can be found, I 
will say a word. The General’s contrast 
impressed me greatly. It is one thing to 
establish or hold together institutions by 
force of arms, but another to maintain them 
by peaceful means. The soldiers did their 
owe and made Gettysburg and other fields 
1istoric in settling one point in free institu- 
tions; but to keep them alive and pure 
enough to be permanent, is the work of the 
teachers more than of any other class. The 
schools must make the citizens. How are 
they doing it? Much good work has been 
done—we will hear all about it on the Fourth 
of July—but there is another side to the pic- 
ture, and it is wise to consider both sides, 
and I will give my few minutes to noting a 
weakness or two that call for improvement. 

One thing—we want the schools divorced 
from politics. The schools cannot be what 
they ought where directors are elected for 
partisan reasons, and appointments made 
on the same basis. This is a serious hin- 
drance, and sometimes leads to absurd as 
well as vicious results—as where a Board 
had not a single member qualified to act as 
secretary. What shall we do about it? 

There is room for improvement in the se- 
lection of teachers. On every side we hear 
of persons chosen for reasons other than 
merit. This would be improved by choos- 
ing better Directors on a non-political basis. 

Many teachers are not as well qualified as 
they should be. A large majority of those 
who are training immortal souls in the 
schools of Pennsylvania, have themselves 
no training whatever, and little or no knowl- 
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edge of the laws of mind. I hope this does 
not hit anybody here present—likely not, as 
that class does not attend these meetings. 
The remedy here is largely in the hands of 
superintendents, if they have the nerve to 
apply it. They have the power to weed out 
the incompetents, if they will exercise it. 

It is to be remembered that the schools 
cannot be lifted much higher than the peo- 
ple want them. How shall we reach the 
people? Something can be done by discus- 
sion at local meetings ; but we can make 
public sentiment in no surer way than by 
strong, live teaching—less book grind, more 
real training. We give too much attention 
to matters of mere grading, machinery, and 
too little to the content. We are told that 
short terms and poor pay make poor teach- 
ers, and no doubt there is truth in it: but 
would not the rule work the other way? 
would not better teaching bring longer 
term and larger salary? You ask again, 
what are we going to do about it? I do not 
know—we are here to find out. 

The President said the frost had not 
nipped Prof. Noetling’s brains. 

On motion of Dr. G. W. Hull, the 
thanks of the Association were tendered 
to the teachers of Lebanon County for the 
beautiful badges of membership provided 
by them as a mark of appreciation of our 
coming among them. 

Miss AMANDA Srout, of Reading, 
then read the following paper on 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AND PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Education, of the present day, calls for 
the systematic and equal development of 
head, hand and heart. Nature demands ac- 
tivity of the entire person, muscular, men- 
tal and spiritual. The soundest mind, the 
purest emotions, can find expression only 
in the strong, healthy and naturally devel- 
oped body. There are three special objects 
in physical training—health, strength and 
grace. The object of physical training 
should not be so much with a view to mus- 
cular development as to muscular strength 
and muscular health. The work should be 
of such a nature as will appeal to the sense 
of the beautiful, combining both strength 
and freedom of movement. 

The question of the day is, ‘‘What system 
promises the greatest practical results ?”’ 
There is a great variety of systems from 
which to select, but our choice should be 
that system which can be taken regularly, 
requires the least expenditure of time and 
nervous force, and is adapted in all its 
phases to public school purposes. The work 
must be such as can be done by the pupils 
in the school-room within the limited space 
and time. Remaining ina sitting posture 
for hours, as the child is compelled to do 
from its sixth year, has a great influence, 
especially on the organs of breathing and 
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the circulation, The exercises most bene- 
ficial for children are those which promote 
their growth and general development, and 
which counteract the detrimental influences 
of the school-room. They should be con- 
ducted in a systematic, orderly manner, so 
as not to create confusion among the pupils. 
A school should be more orderly after the 
exercise than before. 

If a child learns to sit and walk correctly, 
and does this day after day during the 
years he spends at school, the habit will be 
formed for all his life. Observe the major- 
ity of the pupils as they leave our colleges 
and seminaries, and you will see that 
with many of them the head seems running 
away with the body, not because the head is 
so large, but because the body is so small. 

Teachers should recognize the responsi- 
bility for the physical as well as the intel- 
lectual development of the children under 
their care. To be successful, you must 
arouse interest in the children, as ‘‘ interest 
is:essential to success.’’ It should be deter- 
mined exactly what can be done for each 
grade and sex. There should be a pedagog- 
cal rule plainly in view, that every grade 
must have exercises which distinctly belong 
to it, and that new movements are built up 
upon what scholars have already learned. 
In every school, no matter how limited the 
space and time, such exercises as relaxing, 
stretching, foot extension, chest expansion, 
etc., can be practiced with beneficial results, 
and instead of losing time we gain time. 
Military tactics will also facilitate school 
work, but as soon as ‘“‘ military tactics’’ is 
mentioned, we hear people ridicule it. Their 
idea of this line of work is the marching of 
soldiers to war, the rattling of musketry, 
and the planting of cannon. This is a mis- 
taken idea, as only the elementary steps of 
military training should be taught in public 
schools, for the following reasons : 

1. They require no apparatus and can be 
taken by the pupils at any time and in al- 
most any place. 

2. They will in many ways improve the 
discipline of the school, and enable the 
teacher to move his or her pupils most sys- 
tematically. 

3. They are the best extension exercises 
known, because they tend to bring about a 
finer bearing and a greater strength than 
can be produced in any other way. 

As a matter of course, in school work only 
the fundamental steps in military training 
can be employed. The work must begin in 
a primary sense just as in other branches of 
instruction. First in importance in this 
line of work I would place posture. A 
child must first learn to stand with his 
body erect before he can learn to walk prop- 
erly, which is one of the accomplishments. 
With proper posture, followin regular order 
the exercises of facing, turning, marking 
time and marching, single and double. 
These exercises will aid school work in the 
following ways—calling and dismissing 
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classes, leaving and returning to the room 
at recess, and the dismissal of pupils. There 
will be no loitering in the le and 
around the building. This is fundamental, 
but it should form a part of physical culture, 
not so much for usefulness, as for the influ- 
ence it will have to mould the child with re- 
spect to discipline and patriotism. 

The best extension exercises that can be 
arranged, are those based on the exercises 
of the soldier, and in this I think the ‘‘Preece 
System ’’ excels every other. While it isa 
system complete in every department, being 
better adapted to school work than any other 
system known and having its department of 
Aesthetic Culture unequaled by any other, 
yet, at the same time, it is based on the 
laws of health and will always bring desired 
results. 

In our city, we have had Physical Culture 
exercises, in a systematic way, for but one 
year. They were a source of pleasure as 
well as of great benefit to both teacher and 
pupils, and among the many good results 
derived, I may mention the following : 

1. Discipline was improved. 

2. School-life was rendered more pleasant 
for teacher and pupils, and the attendance 
consequently improved. 

3. The relaxing exercises had a tendency 
to make pupils brighter, more attentive, 
and ready to take up new work; and 
teachers were not compelled to be con- 
stantly ‘‘nagging’’ at the children. 

Physical Culture exercises should form a 
part of the curriculum in every school, and 
our State Legislature should pass a law 
making it compulsory, the same as other 
common school branches. 

The supreme end of all education, the 
training of the moral power in man, the 
ability to seek the right and to dothe right, 
depends to a large extent upon the healthy 
action of the bodily powers. The most as- 
piring spirit will fail to realize in life its 

ftiest imaginings and its sincerest pur- 
poses, if it does not have the co-operation of 
a strong, well-trained body. 

What will a good system of physical cul- 
ture and military training do for you? It 
will lighten your school duties and make 
happier boys and girls, who will grow up 
and become better men and women. It will 
renew your youth, and give you the elixir 


of life. It will teach you vital economy, so 
that you need not become tired. It will 
teach you how to stand and walk. It will 


teach you how to breathe and to go up and 
down stairs correctly. It will prevent your 
becomingbent and rigid, and enable you 
to retain your muscular activity. In short, 
it will give you a new lease of life. 

Prof. Donald, Pine Grove: Physical 
development is one of the most important 
questions before us. The body is the 
casket containing the jewel, and upon its 
symmetrical development depends much 
of our success. Military training fur- 
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nishes the best system, and the time is at 
hand when the State will demand that 
her youth be prepared in her schools to 
defend their liberty. Military tactics in 
school need not imply that we want war; 
but if we had had it before 1860, thousands 
of lives would have been saved, that were 
lost while our youth were being trained 
toarms. We should at least give them 
the straw to make brick of. The National 
Guard is a valuable police force; its exist- 
ence helps to maintain order, and it is 
well to have everybody know there isa 
power behind the throne. Boys should 
be taught marching at least in school; 
and it would do no harm to teach them 
how to handle sword and musket. 

Prof. W. W. Deatrick, of the Kutz- 
town Normal School, was impressed by 
a traveling bird show with the effect of 
education on the brain of these little 
animals. If so much can be done with 
them, what may not be expected in 
human culture? A study which has 
come into prominence in late years em- 
phasizes the importance of the law of as- 
sociated facts in training the mind. We 
should remember this all along the line 
of physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment. In this view physical culture is 
an important means of training the moral 
nature. The habit of prompt obedience 
to command in military drill is certainly 
useful. 

Mrs. Louisa Preece, Minneapolis : It is 
positively painful to see the people crawl- 
ing up these hills. Straighten yourselves, 
you who are teachers, and the example 
will straighten your pupils—and as you 
have just heard, the mind and body will 
straighten together. You are not w rorthy 
the name of teacher if you do not stand 
and walk straight, and send out the chil- 
dren walking erect and standing firm. 

Supt. E. Mackey, Butler: Why should 
the sentiment of patriotism gather about 
military instruction? Weare told such 
teaching is a necessity, or will be in the 
near future: that does not seem certain. 
Is there not great danger in teaching 
children to use sword and gun, unless we 
are sure we give them the true spirit of 
patriotism at the same time ?—unless we 
know whether they will use the weapons 
on the right side? Had we not better 
try to develop the altruistic ideal than 
the military, and is not that the road toa 
higher patriotism ? 

Supt. Farquhar : I recognize the bene- 
fit of physical training. Singing in time 
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is useful; marching to command trains to 
obedience; but there is danger of elevating 
into an end what should be only a means. 
Military training may be legitimate within 
proper bounds; but after all, a free run in 
the open air is more natural and better than 
any systematic drill. Erect and graceful 
carriage is all very well ; but our parents 
and grandparents lived long, useful, 
peaceful, quiet lives, without ever hear- 
ing of all these new-fangled latter-day 
methods and ‘‘systems.’’ Let us go slow 
—give us time—take a rest after dinner— 
and life will be easier and pleasanter, and 
probably longer, too. Military drill is 
likely to run into extremes, and do more 
harm than good. The idea of preparing 
to defend, kept in the front, is not far 
from the disposition to make war. Let 
us not make the physical an end; the 
brain is the castle of the eternal part of 
man, and has often reached grand develop- 
ment even in an inferior body. We 
should give most attention to the most 
important thing—an honest, godly life. 

Prof. A. F. K. Krout, Philadelphia: 
In our city physical training has taken 
hold everywhere, and we think it has 
come to stay. Not only do we have 
physical exercises in all schools and some 
military movements, but the young 
people’s societies, Sunday-schools and 
churches have taken it up, and are or- 
ganizing into companies, regiments and 
even ‘‘ brigades’’— some using the manual 
of arms. Why? One object is to give 
moral culture, and along with these or- 
ganizations goes prohibition of drink and 
tobacco. This kind of training is pro- 
motive of good citizenship, and it would 
be proper for the State to require such 
work in her schools. 

Prof. H. E. Gehman, Ephrata : Every- 
body believes in having the body properly 
taken care of, but not everybody believes 
in military training, either as the best 
means of physical development or as a 
safeguard of the nation. The great war- 
like nations that ruled the world for 
awhile, but have disappeared forever, 
reached their highest military develop- 
ment after they had passed their prime 
and were verging toward their fall. The 
honesty and uprightness of a people is the 
best national safeguard, and not the 
military spirit or military training. Our 
line of teaching should be, that not might 
but right should and will triumph. 

Discussion closed here, and Association 
adjourned to afternoon session. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Y opening time a large audience had 
gathered in the Auditorium. The 
Chair was filled by Vice-President HAR- 
MAN while President JEFFERS delivered 
his 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

‘To elevate the profession of teaching 
and to promote the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania,’’ says the preamble of our 
Constitution, is the aim of our Association. 
What time this address subtracts from the 
few hours that are set apart for this meeting 
will be given to enforcing in the plainest 
way four very practical duties of the teacher. 
which bear upon this double object: 

I. To lay the foundation of the highest men- 
tal structure, and at the same time of the 
finest character, by training every pupil to be 
intellectually independent, self-reliant, hon- 
est. No one denies that to compel every 
child to begin where the human race began, 
and work his way through every principle 
of knowledge, and all the applications of 
these principles, would condemn all to the 
slowest progress, and all save those who 
have the genius of a Pascal to comparative 
ignorance. Teachers are given for assisting 
the many to respectable attainments, and 
the few to the highest achievements, by put- 
ting all in possession of what has been 
reached by the research of the past. But 
on the part of the teacher, labor, patience, 
and boundless tact are demanded, lest in 
giving help there shonld be taken from the 
pupil all chance of mental growth. Indis- 
criminate giving is unpardonable robbery. 
To find the judicious mean between no help 
which discourages, and indolent help that 
both ministers to indolence inthe pupil and 
destroys his power to think, requires the 
highest degree of professional integrity, 
and after this the greatest skill of the best 
trained instructor. But no teacher is worthy 


| of his place in the school-room who does 


not aim to reach this ideal. Better let the 
learner try again and again, with a few 
words of encouragement, a question here 
and there as a pointer to give direction, and 
so let him finally discover the principle or 
the solution as his own. 

But the evil we meet does not end with 
help from teachers. We find that parents, 
older pupils, or brighter class-mates have 
humored the natural desire for possession 
of unearned knowledge, and we must test 
the power of the pupil most carefully, re- 
quire him to work in class where no help 
can be given save what we give ourselves, 
and so save him from his friends. 

These steps in mental depravity are soon 
followed by a third and decidedly worse one. 
In all this there is no intentional deception. 
The pupil acknowledges that he was helped 
in this problem, or that sentence, or in find- 
ing cities or rivers on the map, by some one 
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else. He confesses with no shame that he 
is giving a translation that another gave 
him. He has been taught to depend. He 
has been trained like a vine, and where is 
the shame in a vine when it clings to the 
trellis? But if the teacher has taught the 
pupil to appear to the world as knowing 
what he is simply told, should the teacher 
be surprised that the same pupil will soon 
try to appear to the teacher as knowing 
what he has been told by some one else than 
the teacher, or in ways that the teacher 
condemns? Mental dishonesty is contag- 
ious, and the moral sense is close enough to 
catch it. When the conscience of a class or 
school is tainted, the school is thoroughly 
demoralized and good educational work be- 
comes an impossibility. One pupil prompts 
another, and perhaps an answer passes half- 
way around a class before it reaches the one 
who gives it to the sluggish teacher, who 
perhaps himself is looking it up, and wel- 
comes the delay. The injury done to mind 
and morals by such alleged teaching can 
never be repaired. A student who had 
been under a professor who tolerated, al- 
most encouraged, dishonesty in recitation 
and examinations, said to an officer of the 
Board of Trustees, ‘‘You are keeping a 
man on that faculty who makes a great 
blank in the mental life of every student, 
except the one or two who do the problems 
for each class.’’ So they discover when it 
is too late. Sometimes the importance of 
honesty is recognized even by students. In 
a college, about a year ago, the students of 
a class refused to take a diploma with one 
member of the class who used illegal helps 
in an examination. 

Does any one say, ‘‘ There will always be 
prompting, and other methods of cheating 
in recitations ; there’s no use in trying to 
stop it?’’ So we say there is sin in the 
world, and always will be, possibly; but if 
you do not do your best to stop it, and if you 
do not succeed in making it scarcer in your 
vicinity, you are an ally of Satan. The in- 
tellectual Satan has left the mark of his 
inky fingers on the mind of this generation; 
if you do not try to cleanse it off, and if you 
no not succeed in keeping it off, measur- 
ably, from your pupils, you are an ally of 
the race’s enemy, and no loyal disciple of 
the Great Teacher. If you are not determined 
to make every pupil intellectually self-reli- 
ant and honest, you have not the heart of a 
teacher. If you wish to do it and cannot, 
you haven’t force enough in you to deserve 
a certificate. 

The evil begins low down in the schools, 
and is continued in the advanced training of 
school and College. Only this last month 
a senior in a Normal School was detected in 
an effort to have a drawing of another pupil 
pass for hers, as one of the conditions of 
graduation. It lies back of that, in a too 
common notion among all classes that it is 
a matter for fun rather than for serious dis- 
cussion, or for condemnation. Too many 
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are willing to dismiss it as at the most a 
trifling affair, that children or older pupils 
and students will outgrow when they enter 
the active scenes of real life. We have little 
knowledge if we believe this. We have a 
limited observation if we do not know that 
the habits of school days remain through 
life, and that in the school-room we are 
shaping the intellectual destiny at least of 
the next generation. Who will deny that 
if we train the pupils of the present to de- 
pend on others for their mental gains, we 
shall have a generation of intellectual copy- 
ists? We havein this age none too much of 
mental vigor. The complaint is heard now 
that the literature of this age is lacking in 
strength. Unless we can start the youth in 
the direction of mental independence, we 
shall be partly responsible for the growth of 
an age of mere makers of cyclopedias and 
dictionaries, the garnerers of the products of 
the thoughts and deeds of a more glorious 
past. I refrain from speaking of the moral 
effects. 

II. To inspire each pupil with an enthusi- 
asm for knowledge. This fits in close to the 
last topic. The lack of mental appetite is 
largely accounted for by the vicious method 
of giving what the pupil should be taught 
to acquire for himself. It is unnecessary to 
state that there is a lack of enthusiasm for 
learning on the part of our pupils. It is the 
rarest thing to find one who, like Plato, 
needs the bit rather than the spur. Why is 
this? We know that the natural desire to 
find out things is strong in the infant. But 
we know also that the keen edge of the de- 
sire for knowledge is dulled before we get 
the pupil. At what point and by what 
method this is done, is not so important to 
inquire as how shall we restore the native 
love of learning? Given, a mind prejudiced 
against books, school and study : required, 
to convert that prejudice into love. This 
problem, difficult as it is, is not given in its 
simplicity. We have grades, reports, 
honors, prizes, and rank, to complicate the 
practical question as we must attempt to 
solve it. We find an honorable ambition to 
be best, a mean ambition to distance others, 
a cowardly shrinking from the disgrace of 
failure and degradation, and a fear of conse- 
quences at home if a fixed grade is not 
reached, all stimulating the majority of pu- 

ils to study. Your first honor man may 
1ate study as much as the poor fellow who 
is dropped from the lower end of his class as 
a discouraging failure. Some unnoticed 
youth in the upper third of his class, happy 
without prize or rank, may be developing 
the healthiest love of learning, and prepar- 
ing for the best scholarship by learning for 
the sake of itself. 

Without deciding the question of the 
utility or morality of the grading and prize 
system, we must use it more or less, and the 
problem is now—Given, a mind prejudiced 
against learning, but seeking it for gain 
or glory—required, to inspire that mind 
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with a genuine love of learning for its own 
sake. Over this problem, how many are 
pondering! It is our meditation day and 
night, often, instead of our devotions. Some 
have given it up, and let each pupil take 
his chance of becoming a scholar or not 
under the mechanical application of a tradi- 
tional system of marks and grades. But the 
earnest teacher, carrying the burden of each 
individual pupil on his heart, meditates 
deeply and often on methods. Oh, for a 
prescription, that could be written out and 
filled and administered to each restless 
youth, that would instantly fill the soul of 
the little fellow with a consuming zeal for 
learning! The physician that can write 
prescriptions of this kind has not been 
graduated. Till he is found, we must be 
physician, pharmacist, and nurse. We 
must study each pupil, find out what he 
loves, graft knowledge on the growing 
stalk, and so insure the coveted fruitage. 

In observing the pupil, the teacher must 
take account of the personal equation in 
himself, lest he fail to read his observations 
correctly; then, forgetting his own interest, 
gain, time, everything, work for the win- 
ning of the boy or girl to the cause of earnest 
scholarship. No prescription will apply to 
any two cases, no rule will be of any use to 
the machine-teacher, and the real teacher 
will learn wisdom from all successful in- 
structors, and equally from all failures. 
Just as the genuine preacher of righteous- 
ness will not persuade his people to believe 
in order that they may go to heaven, while 
not failing to promise heaven, but will 
teach that we should believe ‘‘ though the 
heavens should fall’’ (Kant), so the gen- 
uine instructor of youth, while not omitting 
to remind his disciples that there is a money 
value in a good education, with honor and 
growing pleasure, yet will teach that learn- 
ing should be loved for its own sake, and 
will raise up a generation of true philoso- 
phers. 

Not always the best scholars are the best 
teachers. Often limited intelligence, with 
more limited opportunities, places one in the 
list of poor scholars who loves learning, and 
so begets love in his pupils. He is made 
happy by the best test of the true educator 
—his pupils surpass himself. 

The first step in the direction of inspiring 
our pupils with this prolific love of study 
has been taken when we have developed 
mental self-reliance or honesty, of ve 4 I 
have just spoken; the next will be taken 
when we fulfil the third duty of the teacher. 

III. To make progress every day in all 
that leads to perfection in scholarship and 
in character. The appetite for knowledge, 
that is the promise of scholarship in our 
pupils, is not stimulated in them by a 
teacher who is satisfied with what he knows. 
It is only the mind that is thirsting for 
knowledge, can never get enough, is always 
learning, that quickens the mind of the 
learner. This explains the success of many 
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young and inexperienced teachers, and the 
failure of many when we supposed they 
were best prepared to succeed. The young 
are learning every day. This also explains 
why one of the most successful educators I 
ever knew, said he never took a class over a 
subject, the most familiar, without reading 
a new author on the same subject. The 
growing mind has the power to quicken 
another mind. 

Fineness of character is quite as essential 
as freshness of knowledge. No degree of 
selfishness will insure the patience, sym- 
pathy, and endless effort involved in suc- 
cessful teaching. But if the spirit of the 
great Teacher is caught, no dullness of in- 
tellect in the pupil, no hatred of books or 
of discipline, can stand against it. There 
is an element of exalted unselfishness in 
learning for its own sake, which we wish to 
impart to our pupils. We cannot give what 
we have not ourselves, and we must have it 
in the largest degree to insure success in 
imparting it. 

But if the teacher perfects himself in only 
the topics he teaches, and only for the sake 
of success, has he not surrendered to the 
utilitarianism that kills enthusiasm ? While 
one cannot know everything, and so in 
order to be skilled in any one or in a few 
things he must devote himself to the few or 
the one, yet all knowledge is so related that 
no item is complete without some acquain- 
tance with all subjects, hence in ne to 
the best work in one, we must know some- 
thing of all. There is no limit to the ac- 
quirements into which we shall be led if we 
follow this principle. But there is no utili- 
tarianism in this seeking after an all-around 
perfection. It is a means to an end, but 
what is the end? We seek, not for what we 
can gain, but for what we can give. We 
follow the highest model in this, for He 
perfected Himself that he might save the 
world. ‘‘And being made perfect, He be- 
came the author of eternal salvation unto 
all them that obey Him.’’ (Heb. v. 9.) It 
is a teacher’s right to be as nearly perfect in 
knowledge and character as it is possible to 
be. His commission becomes doubtful the 
moment he is satisfied to cease growing. 
His commission has expired when he 1s 
willing to go through the duties of the 
school-room in a mechanical way, without 
enthusiasm, blind to fraud, indifferent to 
the minds all around him which his indo- 
lence is robbing of their birthright. On the 
other hand, his commission is written in 
letters of living light who can say at night, 
‘‘T have learned this to-day. It will help 
me to teach better to-morrow. I have failed 
to-day, but that boy must learn, and must 
learn to enjoy it. He must not get through 
this term without a taste of this joy.”’ 
Blessed is such a teacher. May his genera- 
tion increase ! 

IV. To take an intelligent interest in the 
educational progress of his county and 
State is certainly a duty of ateacher. It is 
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not sufficient that he inspire his own pu- 
pils with a zeal for learning ; he wishes the 
general average of scholarship as far as his 
influence goes to be improved. He will not 
throw the responsibility of the county on 
the Superintendent, but will be ready with 
a suggestion, and always with support for 
every forward movement in educational 
work. He will read educational journals, 
and, finding out what other States are 
doing, will be dissatisfied if his State is be- 
hind any other. He will not hold the State 
Superintendent altogether accountable, but 
will take a share of the blame himself, and 
do his part toward removing the blot. He 
will look back over the past and compare 
results of methods in his own State with 
those in other States. If he finds the rela- 
tive rank of his own Commonwealth de- 
scending in the educational scale, he will 
not be indifferent. I shall not forestall the 
discussion that this theme should receive 
during the sessions of this Association, but 
merely insist that an essential element in a 
teacher’s life is interest in general education, 
a feeling of personal responsibility for the 
highest mental condition of the greatest 
number. 

My fellow teachers, if in the meeting of 
these three days we can encourage each 
other to determine, God helping us, that 
every pupil of ours shall be self-reliant and 
honest, that if he lacks enthusiasm it will 
not be our fault, that every year shall mark 
some growth in our own scholarship and de- 
votion, and in the improvement of our State, 
this session will be memorable for more 
than having been held in these classic 
shades, and in close touch with the Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua. 


CO-ORDINATION OF COURSES OF STUDY. 


After the inaugural came a discussion 
from three standpoints of the above sub- 
ject. The first speaker was Prof. IRvING 
A. HEIKEs, of Plymouth, Pa., who con- 
sidered the question from the side of Pub- 
lic Schools, as follows : 

For the purposes of this paper, the expres- 
sion, ‘ Ce-asdingtion of Courses of Study,’’ 
shall be taken to mean such an arrangement 
of studies in various educational institu- 
tions of different rank as will facilitate in 
the highest degree the transition of a pupil 
from a lower to a higher school. 

That such an arrangement is eminently 
desirable, will probably be conceded. It 
can scarcely be a question open for discus- 
sion whether the school and college life of 
a young man or young woman should pro- 
ceed along a pre-arranged and well defined 
course from beginning to end, or whether it 
should for a certain period run with smooth- 
ness, only to have a rude shock later on 
when the stndent makes a change from one 
institution of learning to another. One 


shock of this character is one too many, but 
when the student passes through public 
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| schools, normal school and college, he may, 


apparently at least, if not in reality, at each 
amas of schools either be called upon to 
travel again over a familiar road, or be made 
to pass along an unknown path with such 
rapidity as not to permit him to become ac- 
quainted with the territory traversed. 

The question as it is apparantly proposed 
for discussion recognizes three grades of in- 
stitutions, public schools, normal schools, 
colleges, and may be stated thus: What 
can these three classes of institutions do to 
aid, primarily, the student in making his 
progress steady and uniform, and in thus 
aiding the students, secondarily, to benefit 
themselves ? 

To me has been assigned the considera- 
tion of the part the public schools can and 
should play in this agreement, with strict 
injunctions not to encroach upon the pro- 
vince of the other two parties to the discus- 
sion. So, if perchance I trespass upon 
their private domain, it shall not be from 
sheer wantonness, but because a proper 
presentation of the sphere of action of the 
public schools demands it. 

The educational institutions of Pennsyl- 
vania may be divided into two great classes, 
those under the direct care and supervision 
The 
first class includes the common schools, the 
high schools, the normal schools, and we 
may fairly say the State College. The sec- 
cond class includes all other institution of 
learning. 

Each of these schools was created for a 
more or less definite purpose. The denom- 
inational college was founded to further the 
ends of a religious sect. The preparatory 
school was called into existence to fit stu- 
dents to enter upon the proper college course 
of study. Local elementary schools were 
instituted to afford an education in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, without which the 
average citizen would be seriously handi- 
capped in his daily life. The State schools 
were of later growth. The common schools, 
supported by public taxation, were designed 
to take the place of the private elementary 
schools, and have almost completely driven 
them out of existence. The public high 
school and the normal school (the latter 
founded to supply teachers for the common 
schools) have crushed the life out of scores 
of previously flourishing academies, both 
sectarian and undenominational. In Penn- 
sylvania, as yet, the effect of the State Col- 
lege upon the denominational college has 
not been serious. But, as has been pointed 
out by the Rev. E. P. Powell, in the June 
number of the Forum, in an article entitled 
‘An American Educational System in 
Fact,’’ the tendency is constantly toward 
the establishment of a State system of 
higher education, which must either adopt 
the existing higher educational institutions 
as a part of that system, or by setting up a 
new series of colleges and universities, 
weaken and perhaps ultimately destroy the 
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older. Which of these courses will be 
adopted in Pennsylvania cannot be pre- 
dicted, and it is not the purpose of this 
paper to discuss that subject. 

This then is the existing educational sys- 
tem in Pennsylvania. It is not a completed 
system. It is disintegrated. Not only is 
there no organic relation between the State 
system and the Extra-State system, but 
there is no correlation between the parts of 
the State system itself. How can these 
unrelated parts be united so as to become 
members of a living unit? Can it be done 
under existing laws by an agreement be- 
tween the officers of the respective schools, 
or is additional legislation needed? While I 
believe it is possible that all the parties in- 
terested may come to an agreement, and 
work out a plan without any help from out- 
side, it does not seem probable. If it be 
done it will be a weak confederation, liable 
to be broken by the slightest whim of any 
one of of all its members. Such a system, 
to be efficient, practically requires the sanc- 
tion and force of law, with some master hand 
to administer its details. 

Taking the view that we can incorporate 
the heterogeneous materials at present pre- 
sented to our view into a homogeneous, 
rhythmic unit, the question is, ‘‘ What can 
the Public School do to further the work ?’’ 

Hirtherto the reason for the existence of 
the common schools has been to afford an 
elementary education to the children of the 
Commonwealth, without respect to any fu- 
ture scholastic career. Practically every 
teacher does look forward to a higher course 
of study for his pupils, and nothing grat- 
fies him more than to have his former pu- 
pils meet with success ina higher institu- 
tion. It now must become a recognized duty 
of the elementary school to fit for the high 
school, and of the high school to fit for the 
normal school and the college ; and on the 
other hand it becomes a duty for each of the 
higher institutions to accept the pupils o1 
the lower. 

It has been truthfully said by our honor- 
able Superintendent of Public Instruction 
that the High School in Pennsylvania is 
like the letter 2 in algebra; it is an un- 
known quantity. And one of our city su- 
perintendents has replied, with equal truth, 
that if the High School is the letter +, the 
Normal School is the letter y. And the 
same line may be continued by saying that 
the College is the letter z. There are high 
schools and high schools, there are normal 
schools and normal schools, and there are 
colleges and colleges. 

Recent legislation has been passed look- 
ing toward evaluating the letter 2. When 
courses of study in the high school must be 
approved by Superintendents of Public In- 
struction, and when properly qualified 


teachers must be employed, the position of | 


these schools ought to be fairly determined. 
It cannot then be said of the high school, 
‘* Your instructors are unqualified to pre- 
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pare pupils for admission to the normal 
school and the college; nor do we know 
what your course of study is, nor how thor- 
oughly it is carried out.’’ Such: courses of 
study and such instructors ought to be de- 
manded of the high school, and the officers 
of that institution cannot fairly object to it. 
But will such preparation be acceptable to 
the normal school and the college? Good 
Normal Schools and good colleges, by virtue 
of their reputation and of the preparatory 
department which each has stained (for the 
Normal School anomalously has its prepar- 
atory department too), are ina position to 
reject all applicants for admission from the 
high school. 

When preparing pupils for college we 
know pretty nearly what is asked of us. 
We have certain requirements for admission 
specifically set forth, and we proceed to 
work along that line. Those of us who 
have passed through the college course 
know fairly well the important points and 
the relatively unimportant, and we prepare 
our course of study, and carry it out in 
accordance therewith. If we fail to shor- 
oughly fit our pupils for any particular col- 
lege, we feel reasonably sure that our candi- 
date will be given a chance to show what 
stuff he is made of by being conditioned in 
subjects in which he is weak. And we feel 
if he is rejected that the fault is ours in 
sending him up for examination when not 
thoroughly prepared. We have a guide, 
and many of the better class of high schools 
have laid down their course of study along 
these lines ; and the creditable entrance of 
scores, if not hundreds, of high school 
graduates into the foremost colleges, not 
only of Pennsylvania but of the United 
States, and their successful career in these 
colleges, attest the thoroughness of their 
preparation. I am now speaking of the bet- 
ter class of high schools, those entitled to 
bear the name. We feel that in this direc- 
tion we have done good work, and we will, 
if our Boards of Directors authorize the 
proper course of study, do anything that 
may be necessary to equip our pupils for 
college work whenever we know definitely 
what is wanted. 

Taking up the relation of the high school 
to the normal school, I hesitate. Almost 
every meeting of this Association and al- 
most every annual meeting of the city and 
borough Superintendents of this State is 
prolific in charges and counter-charges be- 
tween representatives of the public schools 
on the one hand, and the normal schools on 
the other. You are all familiar with these 
charges, 


What Our 


we high schools do? 
courses of study, barring the professional 
subjects, are almost parallel with the nor- 
mal school course, and it would seem that 
here little trouble would be experienced in 


can 


the transition of pupils. But right here is 
a bone of contention. 


The trouble is that there must be an eval- 
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uation of the letter_y as well as of the letter 
x. If there are to be different standards 
among normal schools, let us know it, and 
we will work accordingly. Normal schools, 
is it a possible thing for us to do the acade- 
mic (not the professional) work of your 
junior year? Some of you say it is, and 
pass our pupils in the junior work. Others 
Say it is not. Thus it is said that we can- 
not in our high schools fit pupils to pass in 
the subject of arithmetic because they are 
not mature enough; yet these same normal 
schools will take our grammar school pu- 
pils and graduate them in the same time 
that we graduate them from our high 
school. At the risk of wearying you I will 
give the following true illustration : 

In a certain high school in this State 
three years ago, in the same class, were 
four girls as nearly equal in attainments and 
abilities as may be, and a fifth, who was 
weak. At that time, in the fall of ’92, pupil 
number one went to a normal school, (let us 
call it A) from which she was graduated 
this summer. A year later, in the fall of 
’93, pupil number two, the weak one, went 
to another normal school, say B, and like- 
wise graduated this summer. The follow- 
ing summer, ’94, pupil number three went 
to school B, to take the junior examination, 
which she passed, but returned to her high 
school to take another year in order to grad- 
uate there. She, together with pupils num- 
ber four and five, graduated from the high 
school this summer, whereupon pupil four 
went to school B, and pupil five to school 
A, to take the junior examination. The 
former passed with credit, but the latter, in 
no wise inferior, was rejected by the Fac- 
ulty. 

To review, pupil number one is now a 
graduate of a normal school after three 
years spent therein : pupil number two, an 
inferior pupil, is a graduate after a two 
years’ course; pupils three and four, who 
finished the high school course, have junior 


certificates; but pupil five, a good pupil, | 
| mal school and the high school 


must spend two years more at normal school 
A to graduate, requiring on her part five 
years to do what her classmate, in no wise 
superior, did in three. What, in the pres- 
ence of such facts, can the high school do? 

Now, let it be borne in mind, I do not 
claim that one of these normal schools was 
too exacting, or that the other was too lax. 
I do not say that the Normal School Course 
is too high or too low. I am not criticising 
that. But I doclaim that owing to the in- 
definite position of the normal school, we 
cannot adapt our course of study to it. 

It may be claimed that in a given timea 
student will do more and better work ina 
normal school than he can ina high school. 
That is probably true, and let it be granted. 
If, however, it be true that in three years a 
pupil remaining in the high school falls two 
years behind another of the same rank who 
goes to a normal school, then either the 
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course of study is radically at variance with 
the requirements of the normal school. 

It need not be said that the pupil finish- 
ing the high school course and then taking 
two years to the normal course will make 
the stronger normal graduate. The same 
may be said of a young man who studies 
mathematics, language, science, and history 
until he is thirty years of age, and then 
goes to normal school. He ought to make 
a first-class normal graduate; yet such a 
course is not economical in time or money. 

Clearly there is a point in the public 
school course where, from the pupil’s point 
of view, it is most economical for him to 
sever his connection with the high school, 
and enter the normal school. The precise 
point will depend upon the particular high 
school and upon the normal school selected. 
If the pupil propose to go to a normal 
school of the type B, he may prepare to pass 
the junior examination. If, however, he is 
to goto a school of the type A, where it is 

ractically impossible for him to pass the 
unior examination without residence, he 
Set better leave the high school before he 
enters it, and then he will get through 
without loss of time. 

So far as concerns any local work that 
may be done looking toward a co-ordination 
of courses of study, an association might be 
formed in each county of the principals of 
high schools, for the purpose of discussing 
courses of study and standards of scholar- 
ship. In this way some uniformity might 
be attained, and possibly much good accom- 

lished. It must always be borne in mind, 

owever, that a measure of this kind acts 
from the top downward, and that the charac- 
ter of any course of study designed as pre- 
paratory will be determined by the attitude 
and conduct of the higher institution. 

I offer the following suggestions : 

1. If the colleges consider the results 
aimed at to be worthy of effort, let them get 
together and appoint a committee to co-ope- 
rate with committees representing the nor- 
respec- 
ively. 

2. If the principals of normal schools are 
desirous of effecting a closer relation be- 
tween these schools and the high schools, 
let them at their next annual meeting so 
declare themselves and likewise appoint a 
committee. 

3. Let the city and borough Superintend- 
ents and high school principals at their 
next annual meeting appoint a similar com- 
mittee. 

4. Let these committees acting together 
prepare a comprehensive and explicit 
scheme of education, to be presented to 
their several constituencies, and perhaps to 
this Association. If the scheme cannot be 
carried out without additional legislation, 
let such legislation be definitely recom- 
mended. 

The difficulties that I foresee in this plan 
are that the colleges, each inspired from 
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self-interest, cannot agree to any such com- 
pact. The strong college does not need it, 
and the weak one cannot enforce it. 

The same difficulty exists on the part of 
the normal school. With nocentral author- 
ity to see to it that the terms of the agree- 
ment be kept, there will be bad faith on the 
part of some. 

So far as the high school is concerned, 
who is authorized to speak for it? The 
principal or superintendent is the creature 
of the board of directors, and does not have 
authority to commit his school to any de- 
finite policy. 

The brightest ray of hope I see is in the 
undigested plan of a legally constituted 
Central State Board authorized to correlate 
and classify the several State schools now in 
existence, to prepare courses of study for 
these schools, and to offer such terms to the 
private colleges as may be expedient, to be- 
come a part of this system. 

Whether such a system would minimize 
the evils now existing, or would simply in- 
crease bureaucracy with its attendant ills, 
those who have had a wider range of experi- 
ence can answer better than I. The State 
system in Michigan seems to be closely ar- 
ticulated. Doubtless it has its defects, but 
it is a system. Pennsylvania, in common 
with the majority of States, has a system in 
name only. 

Until a broad policy be adopted, with some 
central authority to administer it, I fear 
that a co-ordination of the courses of study 
in our several educational institutions will 
prove to be an zguis fa/uus, luring us on 
only to vanish when we seem to have it 
within our grasp. 


Dr. Gro. B. HANCHER, of Kutztown, 
considered the question from the side of 
‘* Normal Schools.’’ This paper has not 
been received up to the time of going to 
press. It is possible that it has gone 
astray in the mails. 

Dr. FLETCHER DvuRELL, of Carlisle, 
read the third paper on the question, 
treating it from the standpoint of Col- 
leges, as follows: 


When our theories and methods of educa- 
tion shall have been perfected, something 
like a final co-ordination of grades and de- 
partments of educational work will be pos- 
sible. Too many ideas and methods are as 
yet in the region of debate to make possible 
at present any final and symmetrical organ- 
ization of all parts of an educational system. 

As a foundation to the discussion of the 
problem, let us briefly examine the question 
of the prospects and methods of educational 
progress. As our views of this subject be- 
come clear, the other question will become 
simple, and the best lines of effort will 
appear. 

The most important question of the age, 
and the one which ultimately includes most 
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other great questions, educational and non- 
educational, seems to me to be this: Are 
the methods which characterize our present 
swift material progress, or something like 
them, possible in higher realms, in educa- 
tion and every element of the higher life? 

We are encouraged by the fact that some 
remarkable results are beginning to be pro- 
duced in a realm higher than the mechan- 
ical, viz., in practical biology. A German 
professor plants a seed of buckwheat in‘ 
water and feeds it with the proper mineral 
salts. He gets an astonishing result, a 
plant nine feet high, weighing nearly 5,000 
times as much as the original seed, and it- 
self bearing nearly 1,000 new seeds. Within 
the past 35 years, processes of market gar- 
dening in Europe have been so developed 
by the use of glass and steam, that near 
Paris, for instance, 2,000 acres (15 or 20 
farms), cultivated by 5,000 persons (a small 
town), supply that great metropolis with 
vegetables and send a surplus to London. 
Not merely one crop a year, or two crops, 
but nine or ten, or even twelve crops a year 
are raised. By the use of sunlight and re- 
flecting walls, and acres of glass, Paris is 
supplied with mountains of grapes and fruit 
at all seasons, is inundated with flowers 
and deluged with perfume. Do we catcha 
glimpse here of new methods which will do 
for agriculture what steam and electricity 
have done for our merely material life, for 
all that pertains to motion, water, transpor- 
tation, communication, and manufacture? 
Are similarly improved and more powerful 
methods possible in the higher life, the 
mental and spiritual ? 

It is plain that as yet in the higher life 
we are still plodders. Progress seems little 
more rapid than it was centuries ago. The 
bicycle is perfected and generally adopted al- 
most in adecade. How slow by comparison 
is the progress of even a simple concrete edu- 
cational idea like that of the kindergarten ! 
The trolley dates in the United States from 
1887. What educational idea has been 
wrought out and adopted in the same time ? 

But it cannot be that less effective laws 
govern the higher realms. Rather it should 
be that the higher we go, the more effective 
the laws, the greater the ultimate energy of 
progress. 

So I believe it will be, and that with this 
ultimate radical improvement of educational 
methods will come a satisfactory organiza- 
tion and mutual adaptation of features of 
our educational system. 

The fundamental problem in this further 
development and organization of our educa- 
tional system I believe to lie in the discovery 
and thorough working out of a certain es- 
sence or structure, which is practically the 
same in every branch of knowledge and 
action. Having mastered this in any one 
branch of knowledge, the students will 
know that much about the essence of every 
other branch, and great simplifications and 
added effectiveness of educational work 
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should result. All knowledge will be but 
variations in detail from one fundamental 
essence. 

In a general way this unit essence has 
been recognized, and to some degree used in 
the past. The philosophers have felt its 
existence and striven to reveal it tous. So 
humble workers have recognized it in scat- 
tered, haphazard fashion. I hearda preacher, 
who afterward turned his attention to cran- 
berry raising, say that he found that mak- 
ing a cranberry bog called for very much 
the same labor as making a sermon. First, 
it was necessary to study all the ground, 
then to lay out the general divisions of the 
bog, then to work up each separately. The 
mental powers which he had gained in 
writing sermons could be at once and di- 
rectly used in this new kind of work. 

But the unity of essence found in these 
two particular kinds of knowledge and work 
exist in all other branches. Language is an 
algebra. Algebra is a language. Art is 
geometry, and geometry is art. All are 
symbolisms with common laws of relation 
to things. Knowledge of one is available in 
all the others. A young lady can use her 
knowledge of the esthetic structure of the 
Paradise Lost in planning a costume. A 
branch and a Coleaiiet cathedral may be 
constructed on the same artistic principles. 
But the problem is to work out this unit 
economic essence in definite, practical, mul- 
tudinously usable shape—to analyze it, de- 
fine its parts, make them widely, swiftly, 
mechanically transferable, as are the parts 
of a machine-made watch. 

If such a common essence of all branches 
of knowledge and action can be worked out 
in definite, clear shape, and widely applied— 
made a practical thing, as we Americans 
say—it should do much to solve current edu- 
cational problems, and along with them the 
problem of the thorough co-ordination ot 
grades of educational work. 

It should do much to settle such questions 
as the order and relative value of studies, 
what branch of study should be taken up 
first, which will first and most readily give 
the student command of this general es- 
sence of knowledge. That branch of study 
is most valuable which will best give the 
student thiscommand. These will vary for 
different minds. 

It should do much to diminish the effort 
and time required to get an education. 

It should add new flexibility and give a 
wider adaptability to our educational 
methods. ‘These at present are shaped for 
the great middle class. Dullards and 
geniuses alike get little benefit from them. 

It would do much to make all forms of ed- 
ucation homogeneous and co-ordinate, early 
with adult education, formal with informal, 
man’s with woman’s, theoretical with prac- 
tical. Business men, for instance, assert 
that it does not pay to take part in politics ; 
it pays better to pay higher taxes and de- 
vote all of one’s time to business. But in 





politics, if studied right, will be found the 
essence of all life, and to master this will 
pay for itself many times over, with clear, 
firm notions of,;education and culture. Ma- 
terials for these are perceived to richly sur- 
round and permeate all life, and all life 
becomes a constant progress of higher de- 
velopment. A final examination does not 
become a mere permission to forget; a 
diploma is not looked upon as conferring a 
right to be henceforth ignorant. 

In accomplishing some of these results, it 
goes far to solve the problem of effectively 
organizing together not only the depart- 
ments of formal education, but of formal and 
informal as well. 

We all know that such an ideal will not 
soon be realized. Nevertheless the study of 
such an ideal helps us in some degree in the 
practical problem of the best lines of effort 
toward an immediate, approximate solu- 
tion. 

Co-ordination of educational work is of 
three kinds: First, in spirit, second, in 
structure ; third, in methods of work, text- 
books used, etc. 

1. /m Spirit. If institutions could recog- 
nize this common essence of knowledge, ac- 
curately apprehend that part of it which it 
is the proper function of each grade to 
teach, this would give first of all a good co- 
ordination in spirit. Each grade of institu- 
tions would see the value to themselves of 
all good work done in other grades ; but the 
interest of one grade is the interest of all ; 
that for one grade to trespass on the work 
of another grade is to the injury of all. 
Among students in these schools there 
should result the same spirit and attitude. 
The student’s desire will be to do each bit of 
work well, since this work is to be re-used in 
all succeeding grades. Smatterings and all 
work that must be done over will be offen- 
sive to him. He will come to work with 
far-reaching conscience. 

2. Structure. The legal provisions gov- 
erning the formation and relation of educa- 
tional institutions. Two of the bills before 
the last Legislature, I regard as going a 
long way, by their provisions, toward a co- 
ordination in structure of our institutions. 
These are Senate bill No. 187, ‘‘ To provide 
for the incorporation of institutions of learn- 
ing with powers to confer degrees in art, 
pure and applied science, etc.,’’ and House 
bill No. 93, ‘‘To regulate the establish- 
ment, classification and maintenance of 
high scnools, etc.’’ [Both these bills may 
be found in the last number of 7he School 
Journal.| The specific provisions of these 
bills are wise in themselves, and they are 
also very important for the general prin- 
ciples which they embody. They in effect, 
bring higher education under the direct 
general control of the State. They provide 
for publicity. They put a co-ordinating in- 
strument in the hands of a central authority 
in the shape of financial appropriations. 

In the educational institutions of the 
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Methodist Episcopal denomination, we 
have had the same evils resulting from lack 
of co-ordination, which characterize the 
general educational systems of some states. 
Some Methodist secondary schools have 
been trying to do college work, some col- 
leges have been trying to do university 
work on the one hand and preparatory work 
on the other. By publicity and by with- 
holding appropriations of church funds 
unless the work of an institution be prop- 
erly done within a proper sphere, all are be- 
ing rapidly and effectively co-ordinated. 
The provisions of the two bills referred to 
will do a useful work in the same way, if 
carried into effect. 

The relations of State schools and private 
or Church schools should be readily co-or- 
dinated, if we clearly recognize the essential 
function of each. The great body of educa- 
tional work must be done more and more 
by the State. Our private academies and 
denominatioral colleges should become 
more and more the suggesters and experi- 
menters in what is new. The relation of 
private schools to State schools should be- 
come that of the inventor to the propagator, 
that of discoverers and explorers to multi- 
pliers; each will then add new efficiency to 
the other. 

3. Co-ordination in Methods, Books, etc. 
In the practical use of the educational 
structure, as distinguished from the forma- 
tion of that structure—a recognition of 
that common essence in all branches, which 
has just been discussed, suggests solutions, 
or methods of getting solutions of the 
problems which meet us here. 

For instance, it is the experience of most 
teachers that certain subjects, to be learned 
thoroughly, need to be gone over several 
times. But in the haphazard relations o1 
institutions, these subjects have been learned 
over and over in the same smattering or 
same slow thorough way, with loss of time 
and energy in either case. But the relearn- 
ing should be done in a progressive way. 
For example, in the public schools, in teach- 
ing arithmetic, as has been suggested, let 
the first notions of algebra be introduced. 
On the one hand, arithmetic will be made 
easier; on the other,when algebra is studied, 
the early notions will be made firmer by the 
relearning, and the completion of the sub- 
ject thus,become much easier. 

Again, a recognition of the essential rela- 
tions of different branches of knowledge and 
work should give increased facility in ac- 
cepting equivalents of work, and here again 
time and energy should be saved to the stu- 
dent. If a student has done a certain 
amount of disciplinary or mind-organizing 
work, let us accept it, if possible, even if the 
pea concrete department where it has 

een done be different from a prescribed one. 


Or, if he has done a certain amount of mind- 


expanding work, let us accept that. I am 
glad to say that in the college which I rep- 
resent, even while advancing our require- 
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ments, there has been a distinct widening 
of the horizon in this respect. 

The same principle enables us to adapt 
work for the more able students, and thus to 
save time forthem. I am in the habit, reg- 
ularly in my class-room work, of giving op- 
tional work to the more gifted pupils, in ad- 
dition to the regular work. Thus they are 
often able to do twice as mnch work as the 
body of the class. This work is, in a reflex 
manner, a stimulus to the teacher. The ~ 
regular presentation of it before the class is 
a stimulus, also, to the rest of the class. 

It isa striking fact, that with our splendid 
American practical abilities, having put us in 
the front of the world in many lines of organ- 
ized activity, our educational system should 
yet be inferior in practical organization to 
the educational systems of France, Germany 
and Switzerland. It is the essence of the 
American spirit to strip all forms, methods, 
habits, laws, of encasing shells of conven- 
tionality, to get at the vital, effective es- 
sence, even if this be a mere point germ, 
then to use this to the utmost in a freshly 
organized form. With a puff of contempt it 
has dismissed multitudes of limiting walls 
of tradition which have surrounded Old 
World methods. Applied to politics, it has 
given us a government which has changed 
all civilized governments. Applied to prac- 
tical affairs, it has given us the greatest 
material civilization the world has ever 
seen. 

It has never been applied to education, 
and it is just what we need to apply there 
to determine essential practical essences, 
and to properly develop and organize them. 
We need an American revolution, and the 
framing of an American constitution in all 
lines of this higher life, and in education 
first of all. We may thus work out some- 
thing in higher realms, as well as in busi- 
ness and government, which the whole 
world will be glad to use. 

The very oyster can be educated. Ignor- 
ant oysters dredged up out of the deeper 
sea, will at once open their shells, gape, 
lose water and juices, and shortly perish. 
But oysters taken from shallower water, 
having had a more varied experience, are 
too wise to do this. Accordingly, in France 
there are oyster schools. By exposure, at 
first shorter, then longer, oysters are trained 
to keep their mouths closed, so that they 
can be sent on long journeys to distant mar- 
kets. Ifthe dull mollusk can be thus edu- 
cated, what wonderful powers lie latent in 
the poorest human brain, if we can but dis- 
cern and arrange the right methods of de- 
veloping thejr powers. 

There are certain little insects called 
acart, which are without eyes or special or- 
gans of vision; yet they are most active 
creatures, and prey upon other insects, some 
of them very agile. Though they have no 
eyes, their whole substance seems to be op- 
tical. They see out in every direction ; 
every cell and fibre is visual. These little 
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insects are faint suggestions of what the ed- 
ucated soul should be—its whole substance 
optical, and not only optical, but auditory, 
gustatory, saturated with every sense and 
brain power. 

The acari are humble insects ; we are men 
and women. They are predatory in their 
instincts, parasites upon parasites some of 
them. We have the great law of love to 
guide us. Their wonderful powers, gained 
thus humbly, are an inspiration to us with 
our far greater opportunities to gain for our- 
selves and to help others to gain far greater 
powers. 


DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL, 


Dr. J. P. McCaskry: Before pro- 
ceeding to the matter which I rise to pre- 
sent, I desire to thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for your timely and admirable 
inaugural address. Such strong words 
as you have spoken are needed in the 
primary school and in the college, and 
their influence should be felt far and 
wide. In saying this I feel that I but 
voice the sentiment of all the members of 
the Association here present, and I speak 
for them also when I say, ‘‘I thank 
you.’’ The immediate subject which I 
wish to present at this time is one that 
has been too long deferred. It was be- 
fore this Association many years ago, 
with universal approval. A large com- 
mittee was appointed, but beyond that 
nothing was done. Let us now take 
vigorous hold, and push it forward to 
completion. I move the appointment of 
a committee whose duty it shall be to 
provide for a suitable memorial to com- 
memorate the public services of the first 
President of this body, Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the fol- 
lowing committee appointed: Messrs. 
J. P. McCaskey, N. C. Schaeffer, M. J. 
Brecht, Geo. M. Philips, Geo. J. Luckey. 


CHALK TALK. 


Pror. Geo. E. Litre, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave a brief talk on Drawing, 
illustrating the association of forms and 
ideas, which was amusing and sugges- 
tive. 

Dr. H. F. Brrner, of Millersville 
Normal school followed, reading a 
long and interesting paper on ‘‘ Natural 
Science in Schools.’’ We have not yet 
received a copy of this paper—up to the 
time of going to press. 

The Association adjourned to meet in 
two sections for Round Table Work at 
6:30 o’clock. 





ROUND TABLE—AUDITORIUM. 


N the Auditorium the 6:30 session was 

given to Primary Work, the chair 

being gracefully filled by Miss Lena 
E PATRIDGE. 

In opening the meeting she said this 
department had in charge the most im- 
portant work of the session. 

The safety of the country depends on 
the child, which we primary teachers 
have in our charge. It is only of late 
that we begin to realize that the child is 
not simply an undeveloped man, but a 
complete being in and of himself. He is 
no more an undeveloped man than spring 
is undeveloped summer, or autumn un- 
developed winter; but is mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically a complete being. 
There are certain powers that reach their 
highest development in childhood, and 
afterwards decline. A recent discovery 
in physiology is that the muscles of the 
forearm are strongest in a child at birth, 
his grasp being sufficient to sustain his 
whole weight even at that period. This 
is a good illustration of the fact that the 
child is a perfect personality or human 
being. This being true, much of our 
primary education needs changing. On 
what is gained or lost during this period 
depends the degree of development in 
after years; and unless the child has the 
greatest possible opportunity, the man 
can not possibly reach to the highest 
development. Hence the Kindergarten 
has long been thought to be the proper 
foundation for our public schools, and as 
the representative of a city which has 
come to be regarded as a Mecca for pri- 
mary teachers, the president introduced 
Supt. D. A. HARMAN, of Hazleton, Pa., 
who read the following paper : 
LIMITATIONS OF KINDERGARTEN WORK. 

A decade ago Kindergarten principles 
were so imperfectly understood, and the 
great body of teachers knew so little of its 
practices that methods of instruction were 
influenced but slightly, if at all, by them. 
Indeed, in the minds of most educators, the 
Kindergarten was farther removed from the 
Primary school than the High school was 
from the University. To-day the Executive 
Committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion feel that it is necessary for the teachers 
of Pennsylvania to discuss ‘‘ The Limita- 
tions of Kindergarten Work,’’ thereby imply- 
ing that Kindergarten methods are unduly 
influencing the regular programme work of 
the schools. Just what danger is perceived 
or apprehended is not indicated ; it may be 
well, therefore, to note briefly some of the 
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foundation principles of the Kindergarten, 
its spirit, and its methods, that we may in- 
telligently judge whether there is anything 
sufficiently defective inthem fer se to cause 
apprehension, or whether the danger lies in 
the manner of their adoption by teachers. 

Throughout all his works Froebel repeat- 
edly reminds the reader that childhood is 
the seed-sowing time, and calls upon all 
who have the care of children to recognize 
the delicacy of the soul with which they are 
dealing, and to encourage it in healthy, vig- 
orous, spontaneous growth. In addressing 
some distinguished educators he emphasized 
the importance of the proper training of 
children in these words: ‘‘ Losses which 
have taken place in the first stages of life, in 
which the heart-leaves—the germ-leaves of 
the whole being—unfold, are never made up. 
If I pierce the young leaf of the shoot of a 
plant with the finest needle, the prick forms 
a knot which grows with the leaf, becomes 
harder and harder, and prevents it from ob- 
taining its perfectly complete form. Some- 
thing like this takes place after wounds 
touch the tender germ of the human 
soul and injure the heart-leaves of its 
being.’’ Here he turned to his pupils who 
were present, and said, ‘‘ Therefore, you 
must keep holy the being of the child—pro- 
tect it from every rough and rude impres- 
sion, from every touch of the vulgar. A 
gesture, a look, a sound, is often sufficient 
to inflict such wounds. The child’s soul is 
more tender and vulnerable than the finest 
or tenderest plant. It would have been far 
different with humanity if every individual 
in it had been protected in that tenderest 
age, as befitted the human soul which holds 
within itself the divine spark.’’ We all 
agree that the early years of a child’s life 
are the most important for purposes of edu- 
cation, for, ‘‘during that time tendencies 
are given and the germs of character are set.’’ 
What is more necessary than that these ten- 
dencies should be carefully, conscientiously, 
lovingly directed, not alone by the Mother 
and the Kindergartner, but by the Teacher 
as well. All alike must be deeply conscious 
of their responsibility in ‘‘ preparing the 
mind to love truth and goodness,’’ and in 
laying unyielding foundations for the future 
superstructure. 

It is not, however, in the moral training 
alone, that Froebel is interested. He had a 
comprehensive idea of education, and pur- 
»0Ssed that the child should get physical and 
intellectual, as well as moral culture. ‘‘We 
learn by doing’’ was much more than an 
educational maxim with him, it was the 
motto that influenced his entire system. 
From the time of Plato and of Plutarch, 
both of whom recognized the value of self- 
activity in their schemes of education, until 
the beginning of the present century, edu- 
cators had taught the doctrine of ‘‘ growth 
from action :’’ it remained for Froebel, how- 
ever, to make it the central thought of a 
complete system aud to devise methods by 
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which the capricious self-activity of the 
child should be made rational. Rabelais 
had caught a glimmer of the truths; Fenelon 
misconceived it ; Locke recognized its need 
and appreciated the spontaneity of the 
child ; Froebel seized upon these instinctive 
tendencies and so directed them as to de- 
velop in the child a true spirit of freedom in 
the enjoyment of a healthy body, a pure 
heart, and a clear and acute intellect. 

In discussing this principle, inspector 
Hughes has said, ‘‘ Action in response to the 
child’s own will is the highest agency in 
mind growth. The action of the child’s will 
may begin with unconscious imitation, but 
even the action resulting from unconscious 
imitation is much more productive of indi- 
vidual growth than action in obedience to 
the direct suggestion or command of an- 
other person. The Kindergarten is the 
only educational system that. fully recog- 
nizes this fact and the equally important re- 
lated fact, that the child should perform 
this complete educational process from the 
beginning of its educational course. The 
Kindergarten rejects passivity, but recog- 
nizes unconscious growth of the mind, as it 
does unconscious growth of the body. The 
Kindergarten is based on active receptivity, 
active reflection, and active execution by 
the child ; and most important of all, intel- 
lectually, it makes active or independent 
execution of original purposes by the child, 
the foundation of the definite growth of its 
receptive and reflective powers.’’ Hail- 
mann, in his notes on the ‘‘ Education of 
Man,”’ says, ‘‘Self-activity, in Froebel’s 
sense of the word, implies not merely that 
the learner shall do all himself, not merely 
that he will be benefited only by what he 
himself does; it implies that at all times As 
whole self shall be acttve, that the activity 
should enlist his entire self in all the phases 
of being. Froebel lays more stress than 
Pestalozzi on spontaneity of action, on the 
adaptation of all activities to the child’s 
power, and on the full-hearted, sympathetic, 
active co-operation of the teacher.’’ Dr. 
Harris, also, in his Editor’s Preface to the 
same book, says, ‘‘ Froebel’s aim is to edu- 
cate the pupil through his self-activity. 
The child is to begin with what he can 
easily grasp. That is well. But he must 
also begin with that which is attractive to 
him. The best of all is to begin with that 
activity which, while easy and attractive, 
leads him forward, develops all his powers, 
and makes him master of himself.’’ 

These foundation principles of the Kin- 
dergarten, I reaffirm, are just such as are 
recognized as fundamental by the teaching 
fraternity everywhere, and cannot, there- 
fore, be the source of dissatisfaction among 
educators with the Kindergarten in the 
school. It may be argued, or objected, 
however, that these principles apply only 
to children of Kindergarten age, and were 
never intended as the foundation for a com- 
plete system of training. I reply first, that 
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those who so argue have a misconception of , 


the scope and purpose of Froebel’s theory 
of education. In confirmation of the asser- 
tion of its comprehensiveness, read Dr. 
Harris’ preface to the ‘‘ Education of Man,”’ 
and Dr. Hailmann’s translator’s preface, 
p. xvii, to the same book ; secondly, there 
are no psychological principles adapted 
merely to childhood. A correct psychology 
propounds principles that are as true for the 
man as they are for the child. The expres- 
sion ‘‘Child Psychology’’ is a misleading 
term. McLellan expresses the truth of the 
matter in this statement, ‘‘ The principles 
of the Kindergarten are distinctive only in 
their application, under specially favorable 
circumstances, to a certain stage of human 


development. There can be, then, no doubt | 


as to the soundness of the principles of the 
Kindergarten in their application to regular 
school work. 

The methods of the Kindergarten are so 
familiar to the members of this Convention 
that they need no formal exposition. Be- 


fore proceeding to consider whether or not | 
they are applicable to the public school, let | 
me ask whether there was any special need | 
' so modify them that they may, not adopt 


of reform in school-room methods. 

In my childhood, we were sent from the 
freedom and love of the home, from the 
sunshine and the flowers, from the singing 
birds and murmuring brooks, from an ex- 
tended and sympathetic contact with nature 
in fields and woods, into the restraint, the 
gloom, the discomfort, the confines of the 
school-room, where there was nothing for 
busy hands to do, nothing for active minds 
to engage in, and nothing for responsive 
hearts to love. 

Sometimes through fear of punishment 
we sat throughout the long hours upon 
benches without backs, swinging our feet 
in the air, not daring even to draw a picture 
upon the slate; under other teachers, less 
severe, but probably not less conscientious, 
we played all imaginable pranks and learned 
how to be utterly disobedient. All love of 
inquiry was early crushed out by assurance 
that we would know all about it when we 
were older, or by a stern and cruel rebuke to 
what was termed our ‘‘inquisitiveness.’’ In 
later years, however, teachers began to real- 
ize that there was a terrible loss of time to 
children schooled in the old way, and that 
they were inculcating habits of indolence 
that worked irreparable injury to them in 
after life. 

It was then that the horrors of the pencil 
craze began. Every spare moment of the 
child had to be devoted to writing reading 
lessons, spelling lessons, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division tables, 
drawing, Roman notation, Arabic notation, 
misspelled words, each written a hundred 
times, etc., etc., ad infinitum, and when 
the ingenuity of the task-master was ex- 
hausted in providing for the activity of the 
brightest and best, they were told to ‘‘ rub 
it out and do it over again.’’ These skill- 
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fully-devised schemes of pencil torture pro- 
duced a hatred of school and a whole army 
of near-sighted, crooked-fingered, round- 
shouldered, hump-backed, narrow-chested, 
and otherwise deformed children. 

The reaction from this abominable prac- 
tice originated in the Kindergarten. The 
perfect Sakon and delightful occupations 
of the little ones there were in striking con- 
trast with the restrictions and the oppres- 
sive tasks of their older brothers and sisters 
in the schools. Thoughtful men and women 
began a more careful study of Froebelian 
principles and methods, with the hope that 
their beneficent influences might be ex- 
tended to the public school. For evident 
reasons, the school could not be taken 
into the Kindergarten,.but it was believed 
to be both scientific and practicable to adapt 
many of its methods with proper modifica- 
tions to the school. And why should this 
If, as we have tried to prove, 
the principles upon which the system is 
founded are correct in theory, and the meth- 
ods which illustrate them are so conducive 
to the happiness and normal development 
of the little ones, why should not teachers 


them for their grades, but adaf/ them /o 
their grades ? 

Mrs. Peabody, of N. Y., in a paper enti- 
tled ‘‘The Connection of the Kindergarten 
with the School,’’ shows that Kindergarten 
methods greatly influenced the practice of 
the school-room long before the teachers 
themselves realized it; and argues that by a 
natural expansion of its principles, ele- 
ments and methods, the Kindergarten Sys- 
tem should be extended to the school, and 
be made the means there of a natural edu- 
cational treatment for several years. 

In his ‘‘Applied Psychology,’’ Dr. Mc- 
Lellan asks this question: Can provision 
be made in Public Schools for the working 
of Kindergarten principles and methods ? 
In order to answer this question he dis- 
cusses the aims of education in its three 
great departments, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and tests the methods of the Kinder- 
garten by a scientific application to each 
department. His conclusion is that, in true 
Kindergarten work, the laws of early psych- 
ical development are closely followed, and 
that its methods should be introduced as far 
as possible intoevery publicschool. ‘* Hap- 
pily,’’ says he, ‘‘ many of the Kindergarten 
exercises which are designed for the devel- 
opment of intellectual power and of skill, 
and which incidentally, yet powerfully, aid 
in moral culture, readily lend themselves to 
the modifications necessary to their intro- 
duction into public schools.’’ Hethen pro- 
ceeds to show what exercises of the Kinder- 
garten may be adapted to school work, but 
confines his illustrations almost exclusively 
to industrial lines. He sums up his obser- 
vations of schools in which these modified 
forms of Kindergarten work have been 
adopted as follows: 
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1. The pupils have a much higher degree 
of intelligence. 

2. They have a greater power of concen- 
tration. 

3. They have a much better command of 
language. 

4. They do better in Arithmetic, getting 
the first ideas more readily, and also concep- 
tions of fractions. 

5. They learn more easily the forms of 
letters and words, and hence reading comes 
easier. 

6. The exercises have completely dis- 
placed the idea that school is a pleasant 
place to go from. 

7. The little ones being delighted with 
the school, the interest of parents is awak- 
ened ; and the interest of the parents ‘‘helps 
the teacher to make the school.’’ 

Dr. McLellan, however, fails, it seems to 
me, to emphasize the most important phase 
of the Kindergarten spirit that has been 
carried over into school work and is mak- 
ing itself felt as a mighty influence in 
awakening in the child a love for Nature. 
Froebel’s gifts and occupations are particu- 
larly adapted to bring the child into proper 
relations with his environments and to re- 
veal to him the truth of the law of ‘unity 
in diversity’’—the foundation stone of the 
Kindergarten system. He says in a letter 
to one of his patrons, ‘‘I would educate 
human beings who with their feet stand 
rooted in God’s earth in nature, whose 
heads reach even into heaven and there be- 
hold truth, in whose hearts are united both 
earth and heaven, the varied life of earth 
and nature, and the glory and peace of 
heaven, God’s earth and God’s heaven.’’ 

In Mrs. Peabody’s essay, referred to above, 
after explaining the philosophy for the gifts 
and occupations, she introduces her scheme 
of the adaptation of Kindergarten methods 
to the school in these words: ‘‘ The prin- 
ciples, elements and methods of the Kinder- 
garten remain and are ready for unlimited 
use. To the educator who looks away from 
what is established to what, by some 
changes in the school, might be established, 
it is clearly evident that these can be the 
guide in laying out a scheme of education 
in which the Kindergarten would prepare 
for the school and the two would be united. 
A scheme, perfect in its progress and appli- 
cation, can only be reached through actual 
experience; but if natural principles can be 
kept in sight, they will continuously guide 
us in what should be done and act as tests 
of whatever conclusions we reach.’’ 

Then follows a series of lessons in which 
the whole realm of nature is canvassed in 
order to bring the child into warm and lov- 
ing contact with his fellows and all other 
created objects, and with creation’s God. 

If, therefore, the schools have anything to 
fear from the introduction of Kindergarten 
work, the cause of the alarm must be sought 
elsewhere than in its principles and meth- 
ods as applied in the Kindergarten and 
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those schools where its true relation to edu- 
cational training is understood. 

The truth is, ladies and gentlemen, so 
much has been made of methods and de- 
vices, both in instruction and school man- 
agement, by Normal schools, Institute 
instructors, and educational books and 
journals, and so little has the necessity of 
foundation principles been insisted upon, 
that many of our most earnest and consci- 
entious teachers are little more than auto* 
matain applying methods. What is needed 
is an intelligent study of the ground-work 
of education by the great body of teachers, 
and then superintendents and other direc- 
tors of educational forces will not need to 
study how to limit teachers in their prac- 
tices, but can employ their talents and en- 
ergy in solving the difficult questions of 
how to accomplish the general purposes of 
school training, and to do the best for the 


almost numberless boys and girls who 
should have the individual attention of 


teacher and superintendent. 

Thus far I have endeavored to demonstrate 
that the principles of the Kindergarten and 
its methods are not only sound in theory, 
but that an extension of them can and 
ought to be made into the school. The only 
stipulation that I make is that they should 
be thoroughly comprehended by those 
adopting them, and that they be modified 
according to conditions existing in the 
schools into which they are introduced. 
Here I would prefer to stop, but to do so 
would not meet the requirements of the 
subject assigned. 

There should be no necessity of indicat- 
ing limitations, and yet I can understand 
how certain evils could follow the introduc- 
tion of this work, if thoughtlessly done, and 
so it is proper that we should devote a few 
minutes to a consideration of what they 
might be. Conditions are so difterent, how- 
ever, that it is not practicable to say just 
when such methods shall be used and in 
what grades their use shall be discontinued. 
The change from childhood to youth and 
from youth to manhood is so gradual that 
no one can indicate when the transition 
from one stage to another took place, and 
yet we know that those changes occur. 

Just as there is a period of giving up 
childish playthings in the experience of the 
boy, so there is. a time in his school life 
when the use of splints, mats, lentils, 
blocks, etc., is both distasteful and harm- 
ful, and the teacher who continues to em- 
ploy such childish devices after that period 
violates one of the simplest laws of peda- 
gogy. Children not only tire of objects, 
but their unnecessary use encourages indo- 
lence upon the part of the pupil, and he 
learns to look to them for assistance when 
he should command his mental energies. 
Thus in numbers, instead of compelling the 
memory to do its legitimate work, he idly 
turns to his splints or his blocks to deter- 
mine sums and products; or he seeks in con- 
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crete methods the answers to conditions in 
problems that he should be proud to dis- 
cover through an exercise of his mental 

owers. Such practices are serious mistakes 

y teachers, but I fail to understand how 
they can be charged against the Kindergar- 
ten system with any more propriety than 
the abuse of other good methods and de- 
vices can be attributed to their authors. 
The fact is they are mistakes of teachers 
who are likely to misuse any method, be- 
cause they have no comprehension of the 
principles involved. 

Probably the apprehension of the abuse 
of concrete methods is not so great in the 
minds of some as is the element of play so 
prominent throughout all Kindergarten ex- 
ercises. And yet if teachers would but 
study the question, they would find in the 
Froebelian philosophy a perfect adaptation 
of that natural propensity of the child to 
the legitimate work of the school-room. 
Play is the spontaneous, undirected activity 
of the child, with no special purpose in 
view. It is an ebullition of animal spirits. 
Work in the Kindergarten sense, is play 
directed to some particular end by the 
teacher, and is engaged in by the child wil- 
lingly both for the sake of activity and of 
the thing to be accomplished. 

Work, in the usual acceptance of the term, 
is self-activity consciously engaged in, for a 
particular purpose, and may be with or 
without the element of pleasure in the 
doing. Now, as involuntary attention in 
the child may, by proper direction of the 
preceptor, gradually become more and more 
voluntary, until finally the man delights in 
his powers of abstraction, so may this pro- 
pensity to play be directed and utilized, 
until what the child once did as play for the 
sake of play, he now engages in from 
motive, and finds more real joy in the latter 
than in the former. 

Before entering the school the boy lives in 
an atmosphere of play. It is instinctive 
with him as it is with all young animals, 
and to take him from this atmosphere and 
insist upon his changing this normal state 
upon entering the school room, to require 
him to maintain certain positions of body 
for any considerable length of time and to 
accomplish unnatural tasks is positively 


cruel. We frequently hear expressions of | 


pity for caged birds and other animals, and 
yet teachers sometimes ask and expect that 
the dear little children fresh from the free- 
dom of the home and the Kindergarten, 


from fields and the playground, as full of | 


life and activity as any other young ani- 
mal, shall give up all their liberty, curb all 
their Ss and suddenly be trans- 
formed into paragons of behavior and studi- 
ousness in the school-room. 

The thoughtful teacher need not fear to 
permit the element of play to enter largely 
into his programme of primary work, if he 
will learn from the Kindergartner how to 
turn this propensity into proper channels ; 











for little by little they will learn that there 
is a delight in acquisition, that there isa 
rich pleasure in the pursuit of a desirable 
end, and that the more earnestly he strives, 
the greater will be his joy both in the doing 
and in the attainment. I repeat that the 
teacher who sees this relation of work to 
play need have no fear of making the 
school-room just as full of play, as bright 
and cheery, as are the dear children who joy- 
fully welcome him each morning and regret- 
fully part from him in the evening. 

I have not attempted to place any positive 
limitations, you will observe, upon Kinder- 
garten Work. I have said that its methods, 
like any other good ones, may be employed 
to the disadvantage of the child-mind, and I 
have indicated where danger may exist. My 
ptm in the discussion has been to fol- 
ow my convictions upon the question, and 
therefore to present reasons for an enlarge- 
ment of this kind of work. I have so much 
faith in its principles, I have seen and heard 
so much in its favor, I believe so heartily in 
the freedom and happiness of the children, 
and in the adaptation of methods and de- 
vices to grade and individual needs, con- 
trolled so largely by immediate circum- 
stances, and above all, I have so high a re- 
gard for the intelligence, earnestness, and 
conscientiousness of the great majority of 
teachers, that I cannot specifically limit 
them in their school-room work. 


The discussion of this paper was post- 


poned until after the following paper had 
been read by Supt. Appison JONEs, of 
West Chester, on the 


IDEAL PRIMARY SCHOOL COURSE. 


In speaking of primary schools we under- 
stand that the first four years of school life 
are meant; the second four years being 
designated as the grammar school period. 
In Pennsylvania the child enters at the age 
of six years, and his primary course con- 
tinues until he is ten. The ideal course for 
the primary schools is one which will make 
the child strong, honorable, and self-reliant, 
and which will give him the best founda- 
tion for the superstructure of the grammar 
and high school courses ; and at the same 
time give him whose education is in great 
part eg ore at the age of ten, the best 
possible fitting for his battle in life. 

The ideal primary course is the one by 
which we can accomplish what is indicated 
above, with the teacher, pupils and appli- 
ances we now have in our schools. The 
compulsory school law will enable us more 
nearly to reach our ideal; since the truant 
will disappear from the face of our school 
roll, and the irregular attendant will be with 
us always. When the child enters school 
he has learned in his home and from his en- 
vironment, spoken language ; he has also 
observed many of the phenomena of nature, 
and has a vocabulary large enough to ex- 
press what he desires to say. He is eager 
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to learn about things, and equally eager to 
tell what he knows. As the child knew 
more at five years that at four, so at six he 
knows more than he did at five. To keep 
on with the progression, the process of 
learning must be continued by wise direc- 
tion and not by sudden check and starting 
on a new basis. The accumulation of ideas, 
and language for their expression must be 
continued, and ought to go on without a 
jar. The observation of objects and phe- 
nomena about him should be encouraged. 
If rightly conducted the process of learning 
will not be wearisome, but will be an un- 
failing source of pleasure. It is essential to 
have the primary course so arranged that 
the young pupil will not feel the confine- 
ment in the school-room, and that he will 
be as happy in school as he has been at 
home when kept in the house during a 
rainy day. 

I feel the greatest pity for the six-year- 
olds on the first day of school, when they 
have learned a word, or it may be a sen- 
tence, and then are told to sit quiet and 
study their lesson. 

Language teaching should bea prominent 

art of the primary course. Lessons must 
feat the new pupil to tell what he kuows, 
to get new ideas, and learn how to express 
them. Facts in history, physiology and 


eography can be learned. From his in- 
ancy he learned to express his ideas as he 
received them, now he will grow in his 


language as he has ideas which seek expres- 
sion. I place as an excellent means of 
teaching language a series of nature les- 
sons. It is of much importance that 
the child should learn to observe the min- 
eral, the plant, the animal, and then tell 
truthfully what he has seen. He will ob- 
serve carefully only what is of interest to 
him. If he is taught how to observe he will 
not only see much more, but he will soon 
inquire for the reason why. One point 
which is nearly always necessary to teach, is 
to hold the child to one object or group 
until all that can be learned, is seen. From 
nature lessons the child gets ideas, from the 
ideas, expression in language. But more 
than this he gains knowledge which ought 
to be definite, and it will be useful. The 
fundamental ideas involved in the study of 
geography can be reached in the nature les- 
sons before geography as a science is taken 
up. Many of the facts in botany may pro- 
fitably be taught; the illustrations for the 
beginning of mineralogy and geology may 
be found by the pupils in the most densely 
populated districts of cities—-while the 
clouds, the sky, the sun, the stars, and 
many other objects all pupils can see. In- 
sects can be brought to the school in bottles, 
snails in boxes, birds in cages, frogs in cans. 
The live teacher has a world of objects from 
which she can make orderly selection for ob- 
servation lessons. 

In all of the language lessons, the pupil 
must do his own seeing. Profit comes to 
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the child only as he sees for himself and 
finds expression for the fact. When a part 
of an object has been observed, and the child 
does not have the name, that is the time to 
give the proper name, the technical name it 
may be. The name as given and particu- 
lar part will thereafter be associated. Com- 
parison and contrast will do much to aid 
the memory and fix the names. 

Lessons in language are given from pic- , 
tures and events, from poems and stories. 
Care must be taken so that the lessons in 
this branch and others are related. The 
language work will necessarily be oral at 
first. When the pupilcan write, have them 
written in part. In the third and fourth 
year much should be reproduced in writing; 
but by all means have all statements made 
orally, then written. As oneof the branches 
of the primary course, I would place lan- 
guage. This is not a new branch to the 
child entering school—simply a promotion 
into a more scientific course. 

Much of the work in language will come 
directly from observation lessons, which 
will be the basis for the study of geography, 
botany, physiology and hygiene, mineral- 
ogy, geology cai astronomy. What is 
learned in these subjects must be reviewed 
until memory will hold the facts and names. 
The language lesson and the science lesson 
are so closely related that they will require 
only one recitation until the pupil can write 
easily. In the second year, the observation 
comes first and the language lesson is the 
outcome of it. The purpose of the observa- 
tion lesson is: 1. The cultivation of the ob- 
serving faculties ; 2. Assistance to a better 
understanding of other subjects ; 3. Acqui- 
sition of facts as a basis for study in the 
sciences ; 4. The development of a love of 
the beautiful in nature; 5. Ideas in which 
the interests of the child will find expres- 
sion in suitable language. 

We cannot measure the results of observa- 
tion lessons if they are rightly conducted. 
Dr. Henry Sabin says: ‘‘ First awaken cur- 
iosity, and thus induce the child to observe; 
from observation he gains knowledge; 
through knowledge comes the power of ex- 
pression; and let the entire exercise minis- 
ter to his pleasure. But teachers cannot do 
this without study and careful preparation.’’ 

As another branch for the primary course, 
I have observation lessons the first two 
years succeeded by lessons in geography, 
hygiene, and kindred subjects the remain- 
ing years of the course. 

The child is ready for the pencil and pa- 
per, or the slate, the first day of school. 
He has spoken language, but written 
language must now be acquired. Teachers 
frequently err when they have small chil- 
dren to write fifteen or twenty minutes at 
one time. Writing exercises a set of mus- 
cles never so used before, and soon produces 
weariness. Instead of one long period in 
writing daily, have three or four short 
periods. The art of writing legibly should 
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be acquired as early in school life as possible, 
because it is of direct assistance to the other 
work of the school, and because it can be ac- 
quired as readily early as late in life. With 
proper care and much practice there need be 
no writing lessons after the primary course. 
There will, of course, be much writing and 
there need be care and some direction, but 
no period set aside for writing as such. 
Reading is a branch that we must carry 
all through the primary course. Scarcely 
anything else can be well done unless the 
child reads intelligently. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance that we make good 
readers and that we acquire the art as early 
as possible in the course. First of all we 
need to beget interest in the child, and then 
that interest must be maintained. Silent 
reading is thought-getting. Oral reading is 
getting and giving thought. To get thought 
from the printed page, the child must re- 
cognize words, know their meaning and be 
able to pronounce them. He must have ; 
vocabulary of known words. Any educa- 
tional means that will produce good readers 
in shorter time than is now occupied in 
teaching it, will help to make learning’s hard 
path more nearly a royal road. Objects, 
pictures, the free use of the blackboard, are 
invaluable aids. Reading is so much a 
basis for all else in school that we take 
much time for it. Have formal reading 
lessons several times daily. Let the lan- 


guage and observation lessons also form 


material for reading. Ifthe reading is well 
taught the first four years, the child can 
pronounce and spell a large number of ordi- 
nary words, including those in use that are 
so unusual that they must be spelled by 
sight and those that are spelled in accord- 
ance with phonic laws. 

At ten years he can lay aside the reading 
book as such. He will still be learning to 
read, but it will be in connection with other 
lessons. Reading will be continued in the 

rammar grades, but there it will be taken 
or the purpose of acquiring facts in history, 
geography, physiology, and _ literature. 
New words will constantly appear, but the 
dictionary will be a ready aid for pronunci- 
ation and definition. The importance of 
pushing reading in the angen course is 
essential to the success of the entire work in 
the grammar course. 

Then for another branch of the primary 
course, I shall place reading. Reading 
and writing should be the leading studies of 
the first four years of school. They are not 
so much ends in themselves as means for 
the acquirement of all other learning. 

Closely connected with reading is spelling. 
The words of the child’s vocabulary, includ- 
ing the words of the reading lessons, must 
be mastered in the primary school. As 
early as the second year phonics should be 
taught, so as to give some independence in 
pronouncing new words. In the third year 
a spelling class should be formed, and 
spelling should be taught, the words se- 
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lected from the vocabulary of the child and 
the books read. Spelling is a subject that 
will not take care of itself. A few years of 
careless supervision and teaching will make 
schools of bad spellers. The primary school 
cannot teach all the spelling. I would plead 
for the spelling book in the grammar schools 
in the hands of the pupils. We need 
earnest, energetic, zealous teachers to teach 
the spelling classes. We need to be good 
spellers, and I believe there is only one way 
to become such. 

Form work and drawing, including color, 
should be taught from the child’s entrance 
into school. It has a place in the primary 
school, since it is useful as an aid to other 
branches ; it is a recreation to the child to 
make something; and it is valuable as a 
culture study. It is true, however, that 
some of the best German schools do not in- 
troduce drawing until ten years. 

The child may get the idea of number the 
first year, as he gets other ideas. When the 
occasion to use ‘“‘two’’ arises, teach it as you 
would ‘‘red’’ or ‘‘oval.’’ In this way he 
will pick up many number ideas, and when 
we come to teach numbers systematically 
we will arrange these ideas in order, just as 
when we come to teach ‘‘form’’ we will give 
him ‘‘oval’’ or in color ‘‘ red.’’ I would say, 
have no number class the first year. It will 
be as well not to teach number formally un- 
tilthe third year. The number idea is dif- 
ficult to get, even in its most concrete form; 
it requires good judgment and close reason- 
ing, of which small children are not capable. 
With ability to read so that language can 
be understood, manual dexterity to make 
figures and write, and a mind trained to 
thought by science work, the child will be 
ready to take up formal number study in 
the third year. Progress will be rapid and, 
I believe, satisfactory, and at the end of the 
fourth year he will work even in arithmetic 
with those who began it the first day they 
entered school. Through the third and 
fourth years, arithmetic is a subject of daily 
study and recitation. 

Vocal music needs some time from the 
first day of school through the course. It 
is a means of relaxation and a valuable ad- 
dition to the course of study. 


PRIMARY COURSE—FOUR YEARS. 


Reading—Four years, with several lessons 
daily. 

Writing—Four years, with several lessons 
daily and careful oversight of all written 
exercises. 

Spelling Lists—Third and fourth years, 
words selected from reading, language, and 
child’s vocabulary. Four lessons a week. 

Language—Four years, beginning with 
oral recitation, merging into written work 
as soon as penmanship of pupil will allow. 
Daily lessons. 

Drawing—Ten minutes daily first two 
years. Fifteen minutes daily third and 
fourth years. 
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Vocal Music—Ten minutes daily. 

Observation Lessons—Two lessons daily 
first half-year. One lesson daily, second 
half-year. Four lessons a week, second year. 

Geography—Oral lessons, three days a 
week, third year. Lessons from text book 
daily, fourth year. 

Hygiene.—In connection with observation 
lessons, first two years. Twice a week in 
third year. Twice a week in fourth year, 
with book. 

Arithmetic.—No formal lessons first two 
years. Daily lessons and recitation during 
third and fourth years. Book in pupils’ 
hands, fourth year. 

The above course is practical. It in- 
cludes what is essential to a foundation for 
future studies. It will, I believe, lessen the 
number of branches in the grammar school 
course. Reading and writing need not be 
taught as such. The work done in the 
primary schools can and must be well done. 

In many places the inexperienced teach- 
ers are placed in the first-year rooms. In- 
stead of the very best teaching where it is 
most needed, school authorities are satisfied 
with medium teaching, and in consequence 
the system of schools 1s crippled. 

A discussion of the methods of teaching 
and the course of study in primary schools 
I trust, will cause its importance to be more 
generally understood, and the work to be 
more carefully graded. 


Supt. McGinness believes in Kindergar- 
ten work, so long as its application is in- 
telligent. But those who visited the 
Chicago Exposition saw that there was a 
tendency to carry the Kindergarten 
methods into the grammar grade, a ten- 
dency to let mechanical operations take 
the place of thought. The spirit of the 
Kindergarten should go through all 
grades, but the application of its methods 
must be guarded, and in this consists one 
of its limitations. Some powers of the 
child reach their highest development in 
three years, and methods for their de- 
velopment should not be continued until 
the age of six, only to weaken the mind 
by allowing mechanical work to replace 
intellectual effort. After the mind has 
power enough to work in the abstract, the 
concrete should be cast aside ; but this is 
not always done. 

Supt. Harman agreed with what had 
just been said, but thought there is so 
much good to be gotten out of Kinder- 
garten work that it justifies the risk of 
misapplication. He has too much faith 
in the general intelligence of teachers to 
have much fear from that source. If 
good methods are to be cast aside on ac- 
count of some teacher’s poor application 
of them, we would have tostop. He had 
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seen great good and very little evil arise 
from these methods. 

Prof. Spayd: Would not the limitation 
come when occasion ceases, when the 
mind has sufficient grasp to get ideas by 
words alone, without objects? For in- 
stance, we do not use Kindergarten 
methods with a high school boy, because, 
he has enough power to dispense with 
objects to aid him in his thinking. 

Supt. Harman knew there is danger of 
the pupil’s doing his work indolently 
with blocks, when he should be doing it 
by his unaided mental powers. The 
time to dispense with them must be de- 
cided by the teacher. 

Supt. Smith had noticed that in the 
course suggested in Supt. Jones’s paper 
one of the ‘‘ three R’s’’ had been omitted 
during the first two years. He thor- 
oughly agreed with this arrangement. 

Prof. Noetling agreed with Supt. Jones, 
except so far as the plan for number work 
was concerned. It is no more difficult to 
teach numbers than anything else to a 
young child, He believed in making all 
writing an exercise in penmanship, as 
the only successful way. No slovenly 
work should be allowed, and writing will 
soon be learned. He thought that in the 
preceding discussion concrete teaching 
and Kindergarten methods had been con- 
fused, and he now called attention to the 
distinction between them. 





ROUND TABLE—PAVILION. 


HERE the time was given to Secondary 
Education, the chair being filled by Prof. 
J. L. Snyder, of Allegheny. 

The first paper was by Prof. S. H. 
DEAN, of Mt. Carmel, on the 


QUALIFICATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

The true work of the High school is not 
to fit pupils for the Normal school nor the 
college, but to develop the man and woman. 
Hence, since the blind cannot lead the blind, 
the first requisite is that the teacher bea 
man or woman with that strength of char- 
acter, that purity of life, that enables him to 
develop in his pupils the child-like spirit 
that seeks the fountain of all wisdom and 
light. 

We have all learned that our High 
schools are full of imperfections, and we 
need men who are able to take them as they 
are and raise them, leading the community 
to desire better high schools. They form 
the connecting link between the elementary 
and the higher education. They receive 
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children at a critical age, having often been 
poorly taught, unsystematically developed, 
or dwarfed, and if these are ever to be 
started in the right way the High school 
must doit. If the teacher be clear-sighted, 
broad and strong, they will be given an im- 
pulse that will live forever. The child rec- 
ognizes the touch of the master, and the 
water that he gives will be a well of water 
springing up in life. 

Most high schools are the creators of the 
literary atmosphere in their communities, 
and, as such, elevate or degrade them. The 
teacher of such schools who holds the double 
position of teacher and _ superintendent 
needs executive ability to direct the whole 
system. The high school teacher needs a 
large and accurate knowledge of the subjects 
taught. He needs to be able to go outside 
the text-book and teach things. He is to be 
an ‘‘artesian well ot general knowledge,”’ 
and not a little force-pump, drawing from a 
book alone, and at the same time remem- 
bering that pupils are not jugs into which 
immeasurable stores of wisdom can be 
poured. 

We think of a high school teacher as hav- 
ing the sublime knowledge of awakening 
the dormant powers of original thought that 
poor, cheap teachers have failed to arouse. 
He should be able to find the diamond, 


however much disguised. 
Ability to illustrate is increased by wide 
knowledge. 


It enables the teacher to meet 
the varied wants of his classes and lead to a 
living knowledge that will bear fruit. 
While education and talent are essential, 
yet they must be accompanied by the ability 
to impart knowledge. The teacher must 
also love his work. 

Severe discipline does not alone secure 
the result sought. There must be winning 
as well as controlling, and controlling as 
well as winning. There is a treasure store 
in every man which the teacher who holds 
the magic key may open and develop, 
bringing the pupil into sympathy with 
earnest, hard, successful work. He may 
thus reveal to his pupils the rich fields that, 
but for such aid, the latter would never 
have known. Happy the teacher who has 
an inexhaustible treasure-house of rich 
facts, a mine of incidents and illustrations, 
at command, to vivify and impress his 
teaching. 

Properly qualified high school teachers 
should be able to lead out the pupils into 
the world of nature, and impart to them a 
love and enthusiasm for knowledge. An 
earnest teacher, in love with his work, will 
not regard time thus spent as a sacrifice, but 
a pleasure. As a live man cannot stop 
breathing, so a live teacher cannot rest un- 
less he sees his pupils grow. With the 
love of knowledge in his own heart, he will 
be able more successfully to implant it in 
that of his pupil. 

Perhaps we do not sufficiently recognize 
in Pennsylvania which is needed for High 
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school work. The Normal schools are 
doing a great and invaluable work; but their 
elementary course is not enough to prepare 
pupils for high school teachers, The limi- 
tation is too narrow : ateacher with no more 
preparation than that gives cannot arouse 
the same enthusiasm, or teach with the 
same power, as one who has had the wider 
experience of a first-class college. From 
the high mountain top one can see further, 
and so grow broader. The scientific course 
in the Normal schools might be arranged 
and widened with advantage. 

So far with reference to the high schools 
in our smaller towns. When we come toa 
large city, with the high school organized 
on the departmental plan, of course we want 
teachers who are really ‘‘ professors’’—men 
or women who have made their specialty a 
life study. Wecannot prepare such teachers 
in the public system. 

Prof. Townsend, of Reading, said: Af- 
ter twenty-nine years experience in col- 
lege, superintendency, and high school, 
I am yet unable to answer the question, 
What zs a high school? In one place 
you give that name to a great institution 
with a faculty of a dozen specialists, pre- 
paring pupils to enter without conditions, 
sometimes even without examinations, 
the best colleges in the country ; at the 
other end is a little school with a couple 
of teachers, one perhaps, with what as- 
sistance can be given by the superinten- 
dent who has the whole system to look 
after—and this may be the very best the 
little town can do. What comparison 
can properly be made between these two, 
having almost nothing in common but 
the name? The village high school 
may be no higher than the ‘ gram- 
mar’’ grade which prepares the pupils 
for the city institution. In these smaller 
places where the principal is also a high 
school teacher, he needs a hundred hands 
and heads; and when these hard-work- 
ing men are criticised, I always sympa- 
thize with them, because I have ‘‘ been 
there’’ myself. You cannot predicate 
upon any one high school what will be 
true of any other; they differ as night 
from day. Where you have a faculty, 
and each one can concentrate his work 
upon one or two branches, that is one 
thing ; where you have one or two teach- 
ers, and the principalship of a whole 
system besides, it is quite another. 

Prof. Snyder: Can we not reach some 
agreement about minimum qualifications 
—whether Normal school diploma or 
higher? And should we not have some 
definite consideration of the recent legis- 
lation on this matter—what more should 
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be done, and whether what has been done 
has been well done ? 

Prof. Dean: I think it is not the busi- 
ness of the Legislature to fix teachers’ 
qualifications. 

Prof. Deatrick: ‘Teachers of High 
schools, or any schools, need to know far 
more than they are expected to teach. It 
is not important where they get their 
qualification, so that they have it. We 
do not want teachers who are keeping 
about one lesson in advance of the pupils. 
If we think it reasonable that teachers of 
the elementary grades below the high 
school should have secondary instruction, 
it seems to follow that high school teach- 
ers should have something more. The 
elementary Normal course is not sufficient; 
the high school teacher needs a college 
course, or its equivalent. And the col- 
lege professor should have a University 
course, or its equivalent. The knowledge 
and power gained by acquaintance with 
the higher branches bears upon the teach- 
ing of the lower. He who has drunk 
deepest of the springs of learning can 
best impress its value upon others. It is 


not necessary that this preparation be 
made in the college or the university ; in 


these days the university comes to us at 
our homes; but the preparation—the 
content--this we want, and must have, 
for best results. 

The time for this discussion having 
expired, the next paper was read by 
Supt. FRANK S. MILLER, of Mahanoy 
City, on the question,— 

ARE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS MEETING THE 
DEMANDS OF THE HOUR? 


Public schools are schools organized under 
the statute law of the Commonwealth, sup- 
ported by public funds raised by taxation, 
and are open to all classes and conditions o1 
persons within certain legal limitations. 
The only theory that can support such a 
system of education is that it promotes the 
general welfare. The only justification that 
the Legislature can find for the appropria- 
tion of public money for educational pur- 
a or that the School Board can have for 

evying a tax to educate your children and 
mine, is that these schools tend toward good 
citizenship. And here is the unfailing test 
of all public school work. Here is the key 
that opens the door and broadens the com- 
mon school curriculum, or that bolts it 
against the extension of the course of study. 
Here is the yardstick by which the success 
of every school and every teacher must be 
measured. Are they producing good citi- 
zens? Are they making men and women 
who will do well whatever is required of 
them by business, by home, by society, by 
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the State? It is the right of the State to 
demand such results ; it is the duty of every 
school worker to strive to attain this high 
ideal, and to consider that only so far as he 
succeeds in reaching this standard is his 
work meeting the demands of the hour. 

If my subject were different, I would like 
to eulogize the founders of our free school 
system, and show how these men, whose 
work is yet but meagerly appreciated, de, 
serve to be crowned with as unfading laurels 
as the nation places on the brows of its wis- 
est statesmen and bravest generals. I 
would like to talk of the splendid educa- 
tional work of the little country school- 
house in the edge of the grove of sighing 
pines, and of the more pretentious schools 
of towns and cities. I would like to hold 
up before you the great work of uplifting 
humanity that has been done by men and 
women whose only educational advantages 
were furnished by the public schools. But 
as the friend of these schools, proud of their 
history, hopeful of their future, and believ- 
ing that in them is the strength and secur- 
ity of our national life, I come before this 
representative body of Pennsylvania teach- 
ers to declare that they are not ‘‘ meeting 
the demands of the hour.’’ Nothing in this 
world ever fully meets the demands of the 
time. To take any other position is to de- 
clare that improvement is at an end, that 
progress is dead, and that the restless yearn- 
ing for higher and better things, that the 
Creator gave to man as his strongest incen- 
tive to labor, no longer spurs us onward and 
upward. 

Good citizenship demands well-developed 
physical manhood and womanhood. The 
proper training of the body is as mucha 
art of a good education as the proper train- 
ing of the mind. Knowledge gained at the 
cost of stooping shoulders, cramped lungs, 
curved spine, bad eyesight or poor digestion 
is too dearly purchased. Every college is 
awake to these facts. Academies and Sem- 
inaries and Normal Schools give a more or 
less systematic course in physical training; 
but in the primary and secondary schools, 
where there is the greatest need of vigilant 
watchfulness over the physical lives of 
growing boys and girls, where the work of 
the school-room should be the supplement 
and complement of the work of the home 
in all that goes to build up manhood and 
womanhood, correct and regular physical 
exercise is almost wholly neglected. The 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed girl of six, whose 
whole life has been spent in play, and who 
is as fresh and sweet and merry and well as 
God intended the purest and most favored 
of his creatures to be, enters one of our pri- 
mary schools, continues year after year 
through the different grades, and leaves the 
public schools at the age of sixteen or sev- 
enteen. Rosy cheeks have changed to sal- 
low ; sun-kissed, dew-washed eyes now look 
through glasses. Disfigured shoulders and 
back have come to stay for life. In the 
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name of humanity, and of the future sons 
and daughters of our land, and in the inter- 
est of that which is dearest to every parent 
—the welfare of my own children—I demand 
less Physiology in the public schools and 
more pure air, more good light, and more 
well-directed exercise ; less harping on the 
evil effects of alcohol and tobacco upon the 
human system, and more training that will 
make boys and girls so healthy and vigor- 
ous and buoyant that their systems will 
spurn stimulants and narcotics instead of 
craving them. 

The times call for young men in business, 
in the professions, in politics, and on the 
bench. Work that fifty years ago was con- 
sidered in safe hands only when entrusted 
to persons above middle life, is now done by 
men twenty years younger; and their lack 
of experience is believed to be more than 
compensated for by their superior energy 
and physical ability to stand the hurry and 
strain of modern life. But while young 
men are wanted for responsible positions, 
there is no tendency to accept ill-prepared 
or poorly qualified persons. The successful 
competitor for the world’s business and 
work must be not only young but thor- 
oughly trained and equipped. Childhood, 


youth, and early manhood must have been 
used to the best possible advantage. The 
loss of a year of time may mean the loss of 
public 


valuable rewards. I charge the 
schools from the lowest to the highest 
grades with the needless and almost crimi- 
nal misuse of time. Time is lost through 
change of text-books, change of teachers, by 
the use of too many text-books, by taking 
too many studies at one time, and by our 
system of grading and promoting pupils; 
and here let me say that I see nothing but a 
necessary evil in the graded school system 
of which we are accustomed to boast, an evil 
that is greatest where the system is most 
perfect, and that should be tolerated only 
where the number of pupils is so large as to 
make such classification an absolute neces- 
sity. You may teach pupils by classes, but 
they always learn as individuals ; and in 
this truth lies the unanswerable argument 
against unnecessary grading, class uni- 
formity, and class promotions. Time is 
lost in teaching non-essential knowledge. 
The years spent in grades below the high 
school could be shortened one third, and the 
reparation of the pupil for advanced work 
e greatly ye ot by wiser discrimination 
on the part of the teacher in the selection of 
work to be mastered by the pupil. The 
teacher spends days and weeks drilling the 
child on facts of Geography and History 
that no one in actual life cares to know ; 
upon rules and operations in Arithmetic 
that no one uses; upon pages of text in 
Grammar to which the most influential 
editor and polished author are strangers. 
Do away with this waste of energy in the 
public schools, give more attention to the 
thorough mastery of the positively essential, 
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teach how to think and to select and to 
study, and the demand for boys at the age 
of fifteen with a good practical elementary 
education will be met, and the call for young 
men of twenty-two or twenty-three who have 
completed an advanced course of professional 
training will be answered. 

The welfare of the State demands the 
education of all its citizens. The ignorant 
voter is a constant menace to law and order. 
The great crimes against government are 
not committed by him, but his existence 
makes those crimes possible. The practical 
politician does not go to the country among 
the steady-going farmers, or to the intelli- 
gent middle class artisans of the town when 
he desires to win elections, but looks rather 
to the ignorant and irresponsible elements 
of the cities, to foreigners who have been 
given the right to vote that the ward politi- 
cians might have material to work upon, 
and to anarchists and socialists that are the 
enemies of all government, and hence 
ready tools in his hands. From every large 
city in the land comes the cry of the law- 
abiding and honest for municipal reform, 
and too often this cry is but the piteous and 
helpless wail for the hopelessly impossiMe. 
Society is unable to cure the evil. Churches 
cannot reach it. The remedy must come, 
if it come at all, through the public 
schools. They are the means within reach 
for the leveling of classes, for the assimila- 
tion of incompatible and un-American for- 
eign elements, and for the reformation and 
salvation of republican institutions. The 
time has come when the State, which fur- 
nishes schools for the children, must de- 
mand the children for the schools, and must 
enact and enforce adequate compulsory 
school laws ; and when attendance of all is 
secured, compulsory teaching of the funda- 
mental ideas of our government, of love of 
country and law, of justice and right, 
should begin with the first day’s lessons, 
and form a part of the instruction of each 
day of the school life of the child. Hand in 
hand with this patriotic civic training 
should go a more careful moral training. 
The desire of our ancestors for religious 
liberty, for the absolute separation of 
Church and State, and for non-sectarian 
teaching in the public schools, was so strong, 
and has been so thoroughly instilled into 
every American mind and heart, that public 
school teachers too often forget that the 
child’s duty to himself, to his fellows, and 
to his God may be taught without violation 
of any of these cardinal principles of Amer- 
ican faith, and that the child that is not in- 
structed in these relations of life, no matter 
how well educated in other respects, lacks 
the highest and best of all training. Dr. 
Abbott’s words should ring in every teach- 
er’s ears: ‘‘ Tothink is more than to know, 
and to be is more than to think.’’ Are you 
making the children under your charge feel 
that over and above all else is the necessity 
for right living? Are you training to man- 
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hood and womanhood that will do right for 
right’s sake, that is willing to be poor and 
unpopular for the sake of being honest? 
The hour demands such citizens. It is the 
province of the school to aid the home in 
meeting this demand. 

The school is what the teacher makes it ; 
and if there is necessity for change or im- 
provement in any line of educational work, 
the way to reach the desired end is by im- 
proving the teaching force. Pennsylvania 
has had and now has thousands of efficient 
teachers that would grace any position, and 
these able and earnest toilers have built up 
a new profession and won for it a place be- 
side the older and more widely recognized 
learned professions ; but, notwithstanding 
this fact, and notwithstanding the facts that 
we have careful supervision of schools, 
rigid examination of teacHers, and a large 
number of Normal Schools for the training 
of persons for the work, the most imperative 
demand of the hour is for real teachers—not 
bright high school girls who can answer 
every question given by the examiner in 
the ten branches of a provisional certificate; 
not faithful workers who by years of toil 
have secured a permanent certificate ; not 
the young man or woman who has com- 
pleted a Normal training course and believes 
that securing a diploma from such a school 
makes him a teacher; but for persons who 
can teach, no matter where they were 
trained or by whom examined, and who 
will teach, no matter where employed or 
what the salary paid. Teachers—persons 
with natural ability and adaptability for 
the work, having knowledge of mental 

»wers and processes and laws of growth, 
snowing the history and traditions and 
methods of teaching, possessing judgment, 
tact, skill and Christian character, as well 
as competent knowledge of the subjects to 
be taught. Such teachers can be secured. 
Such teachers will be secured for every po- 
sition that is to be filled, when parents re- 
fuse to be satisfied with any others ; when 
superintendents and examining boards, 
having power to issue certificates, place a 
higher and more appropriate value upon 
the privilege to teach, and examine more in 
reference to particular professional qualifi- 
cations and less upon matters of knowledge; 
when the certificate means that its possessor 
is able to teach, and not that he has madea 
certain percentage in examination or has 
taken a prescribed course of pedagogical 
training; when school directors cease to 
look upon public school positions as char- 
ities to be dealt out to the deserving poor of 
their districts, and appreciate the trust that 
is imposed upon those who mould human 
minds and characters, and shape human 
destinies. 

The hour demands that the interests of 
the public schools shall be placed beyond 


the influence of party politics and out of 
reach of the selfish hand of the practical 
politician. 


Too frequently school directors 
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are elected because they have a politicial 
‘*pull,’’ and not because they know the 
needs of the schools and are able and willing 
to give time and energy to the management 
of the affairs of the district. With such 
men constituting School Boards, their or- 
ganization is a ‘‘deal,’’ and the election of 
teachers is the distribution of patronage. 
Public money may be wasted on schools 
that are not worthy of the name, the welfare 
of the children of the community may be 
sacrificed; but the party that elected the di- 
rector must be taken care of at any cost, and 
this simply because these schools are under 
the fostering care of the State. No private 
institution would tolerate such management 
for a day. No college professor holds his 
position upon tenure of political belief and 
homage to bosses ; but in the public schools 
the axe of the party politician removes the 
heads of capable and incapable alike. In 
his examination the partisan director asks, 
but one question: Will you and your 
brothers and uncles vote to keep me and my 
party in power? For shame! Is _ there 
nothing in this world too sacred to be prosti- 
tuted to selfish purposes? Must the train- 
ing of innocent children be warped and 
dwarfed to satisfy this personal ambition ? 
Must the public schools be dragged to the 
level of ward and township politics, being 
good and efficient where politics are pure, 
and poor and inefficient where politics are 
corrupt ? 

The hour demands that the 
these schools shall be rescued from this 
threatening blight. The time has come 
when legislative enactment or constitu- 
tional provision must place the public 
schools out of reach of such corrupting in- 
fluences. Let the minority party be given 
its proportionate representation on every 
School Board; make it obligatory to elect 
one-third of the school directors of each 
Board from the mothers of children of school 
age in the district ; apply strict civil service 
rules to the appointment, tenure of office, 
and dismissal of teachers ; make the viola- 
tion of these laws a misdemeanor punish- 
able by imprisonment alone; and so serve 
notice upon the ambitious that the School, 
like the Church, is too dear to the American 
heart, too vital to American institutions, to 
be used as a means of political aggrandize- 
ment. 

This is an age of improvement. The 
Santa Maria was equal to the wants of Co- 
lumbus when he started on the voyage that 
resulted in the discovery of the New World, 
but now a state-room in the City of Paris is 
not too good for the plain American citizen 
who wishes to visit the mother country. A 
log school house, a wood fire, a spelling book 
and plenty of birch rods, were the school 
equipments of our fathers; but modern 
architecture, sanitary heating and plumb- 
ing, the finest text-books that science and 
art can produce, and every attraction that 
ingenuity can devise to make school work 


future of 
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pleasant, are necessary to the ordinary 
school of to-day. And still the hand of 
progress points upward, and her voice pleads 
for physical training that will develop and 
strengthen the body for the arduous duties 
of life, and cure instead of producing ill- 
health and deformities ; for judicious, dis- 
criminating teaching that will not require 
more of the pupil than the world demands 
of the teacher and the citizen, and that will 
complete the essentials of an English edu- 
cation before boys and girls are so old that 
they must leave the school for the shop and 
the store ; for laws that will bring the un- 
willing to the school-room with the willing, 
where they may be taught the parts of an 
education that it is a disgrace for any citizen 
in this land and age not to know; for more 
teachers who know themselves, know the 
material that they are to work upon, and 
realize that the results of teaching run on 
through the endless ages of eternity; for 
laws that will place the schools, these nur- 
series of life here and hereafter, beyond the 
sordid ambition of the scheming and the 
unscrupulous. 

Prof. Gerberich agreed with the paper 
in the main, but differed on some minor 
points—for instance, on the alcohol and 
tobacco matter. While it is true thata 
healthy body should not crave these 
things, it is also true that athletes have 
been ruined by them ; we make no mis- 
take in warning against them. A strong 
point should be made of adapting our 
teaching to the development of a higher 
citizenship. Events are shaped by the 
schools; this was true both in early 
American history and in the days before 
the slavery rebellion. What goes into 
the schools to-day makes the history of 
the future. 

Prof. Cloud, Millersburg: It is true 
that High schools are not intended to 
prepare pupils for Normal schools or 
colleges, but we should have more regard 
to them in adjusting our courses. The 
old academies are gone, and their prepar- 
atory work must be done somewhere ; if 
not in the high schools, where? We 
adjust our schools to fit one grade to 
another up to the High school—why not 
further, to Normal school or College? 

Prof. Heikes: There is some danger 
that in holding up the ideal school, some 
teachers may be discouraged. It is not 
well to compare the departmental school 
with the average town high school, any 
more than ungraded schools with graded. 
Besides, as we often get surprising results 
from the ungraded country schools, so the 
same is sometimes true of the smaller 
high school. We must be discriminat- 
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ing in our comparisons and also in our 
criticisms, 

The hour for the evening lecture was 
announced by the Auditorium bell, and 
the discussion closed. 


ee 


TUESDAY EVENING. 





N the Auditorium a very large audience 

assembled at 8 o’clock, for the even- 
ing exercises, which opened with a solo 
by Miss Gertrude Light of Lebanon, 
who was warmly encored. 

The lecture of the evening was by Dr. 
Wm. H. CRAWFORD, President of Alle- 
gheny College at Meadville, whose sub- 
ject was 

SAVONAROLA. 

Introducing the great Florentine Re- 
former as one of the most striking figures 
in European history, he gave a carefully 
written sketch of his life and work and 
their surroundings, delivered in a manner 
that held close attention. Girolamo 
Savonarola was born in 1452, and forty- 
six years later the ashes of his martyrdom 
were thrown into the Arno; but that short 
half-century was full of great events. 
The printing press was at work; the fall 
of Constantinople had sent troops of 
scholars into Italy; Ferdinand had broken 
the power of the Moors in Spain; Colum- 
bus set sail for an unknown world; 
Luther was born—it was an age of 
struggle and transition from the tradi- 
tions of the old world to the life of the 
new. Political conditions were as bad as 
possible ; liberty was dead, the rights of 
the individual unprotected. The church 
was even worse. Popes sold pardon for 
sins, each having its price. The infam- 
ous Alexander Borgia, stained by every 
crime, sat in St. Peter’s chair. 

Into such a world came a fiery-souled 
youth, born to be a reformer; his pure 
soul was filled with horror by what he 
saw. His personal experience intensi- 
fied his feelings. For a few happy days 
he saw and loved the daughter of the 
Strozzi, but was rejected with scorn. He 
renounced his profession for the monas- 
tery, to seek in the church the peace he 
could not find in the world. But he 
found that the evils he had seen in the 
world had also corrupted the church. 

Civil war scattered the monks from 
Bologna, and Savonarola was ordered to 
Florence, where Lorenzo the Magnificent 
was in the height of his power and fame. 
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But the reformer looked beneath the 
brilliant surface and saw the truth; 
through the clinking of glass he heard the 
clanking ofchains. He burned for an op- 
portunity to speak, and it came, as it al- 
ways will to one who deserves and waits. 
His first sermon was heard by only forty 
people; but soon the great Duomo was 
the only building which would contain 
the crowds that flocked to his preaching. 
The preacher trampled on all the ora- 
torical standards of his time—his message 
was brief and stern as the prophets’ of 
old—‘‘ The church has become corrupt ; 
it must be regenerated, and that speed- 
ily.’”’ Invited to preach before Lorenzo, 
and advised to be careful, his answer was, 
‘*Tell Lorenzo to repent, or he is lost!’ 
and the prophecy was added that after Lo- 
renzo was gone the preacher would re- 
main—a prophecy fulfilled soon after, 
when the tyrant on his death-bed sent 
for the reformer as ‘‘the only honest 
priest,’’ and sought absolution, but re- 
fused to comply with the stern conditions 
which he imposed. 

The common people heard him gladly 
while he condemned their tyrants, and 
drove the haughty usurpers from their 
city ; but when he lashed as unsparingly 
their own vices, they fell away, and his 
power declined. Florence was not ready, 
any more than our modern cities, for 
radical reform. True, there was less 
luxury, more public decency and private 
morality, for the time the Piagnoni were 
in the ascendant; but the Pope and his 
satellites knew by long experience how to 
crush reforms, and they prepared the ruin 
of this one. They tried the bribe of a 
cardinal’s hat; but soon found the red 
cap for this man must be of blood. Mean- 
while the reformer had aroused an en- 
thusiasm before unknown; even the 
children shouted ‘‘Long live King Jesus.”’ 
The indecencies of the carnival were re- 
placed by the rites of religion; and the 
preacher was thundering denunciations at 
the Head of the Church. Rome, at first 
contemptuous, finally became alarmed. 
His preaching and their life were incom- 
patible—one must change—the preacher 
must be silenced. 

The tragedy began with the papal 
anathema. The lower strata of Florence 
seized their opportunity, the streets took 
on the old habits, and after two years of 
decency, in a few months Florence went 
back to her old carnivals and saturnalia. 
The tide of popular feeling turned ; the 
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preacher was arrested, and after thirty 
days and the mockery of a trial the 
sentence prepared in advance was pro- 
nounced, and on the 23d of May, 1498, in 
the presence of a mob thirsting for his 
blood, it was executed, and Alexander 
sent his papal benediction to those who 
had silenced the prophet-preacher, as he 
thought, forever. 

Was he silenced? Do we not hear his 
voice again as Luther stands before the 
Diet at Worms? Do we not see his hand 
in the free Italy of this century, with her 
schools, her press, her secular govern- 
ment? Does not the Florence of to-day 
recognize in the preacher-statesman the 
mightiest figure in history? No; Alex- 
ander and Mariano did not silence him 
that May morning when they scattered 
his ashes. Those ashes fertilized Italy 
and Europe for the future growth of civ- 
ilization. Popes and tyrants cannot si- 
lence the voice of the preacher of purity, 
the apostle of liberty, the prophet of God. 

At the close of the lecture we have 
thus briefly sketched, the Association ad- 
journed till 9 a. m. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE exercises were opened with Scrip- 

ture reading and prayer by Rev. 
Philip C. Croll, of Lebanon, Pa., after 
which Supt. WILLIAM J. SHEARER, of 
New Castle, read the following paper : 


SCHOOL GRADING AND PROMOTIONS. 


WHILE I have much pleasure in looking 
into the faces of such a body of earnest, con- 
scientious teachers, who by their presence 
prove themselves to be the most faithful and 
most zealous of Pennsylvania’s grand army 
of teachers, yet I have also much hesitancy 
in speaking upon this subject ; for my con- 
victions force me to take the side which 
must necessarily be unpleasant, unappreci- 
ated and unpopular. 

As public schools exist for the children, 
rather than for superintendents and teachers, 
not What is easiest tor us ? but What is dest 
for the children? is the question which 
should be conscientiously asked concerning 
each one of the many perplexing problems 
connected with the organization and man- 
agement of our grand system of public 
schools. Therefore, in the discussion of 
this question, the proper solution of which 
is of paramount importance, it is right to 
urge that the best interests of the children 
be ever kept in view, rather than the selfish 
interests of superintendents and teachers. 

Though the American graded school was 
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not transplanted from abroad, but is the re- 
sult of a growth which has continued for 
years in our own country, yet in the manner 
of grading and promoting the graded school 
of 1895 differs but little from the first graded 
school founded by Sturm in 1537. In spite 
of all the progress in other lines, the last 
— school is just as Procrustean as the 
rst. 

In the ungraded school it was attempted 
to suit the instruction to the individual. 
‘This was its strong point, and it must be 
acknowledged that it was a ‘‘ genius-de- 


veloper’’—that, for the favored few, it had | 


many manifest advantages; yet it may 
easily be shown that the graded school is a 
artial solution of the many difficulties 
ound in the ungraded school, and, better 
than the ungraded school, measures up to 
the requirement of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. But though this is the 
case, we should not close our eyes to the 
fact that it is open to the serious charge, 
that it does not properly provide for the in- 
dividual differences of the pupils; that it 
is not sufficiently pliant to accommodate it- 
self to the pupils, but demands that the pu- 
pils accommodate themselves to it; that 
that grading which was intended to faith- 
fully serve the children has become their 
cruel master ! 

The children of every grade differ widely 
in age, in acquirements, in aptitude, in 

hysical endurance, in power of attention, 
in home advantages, in the rate of mental 
development, in the time of entering school, 
in regularity of attendance and in many 
other ways; yet because of the manner of 
grading and promoting, the graded school 
of to-day keeps all the children of each 
grade in intellectual lock-step, not only 
month after month, but year after year, for 
their whole school lives. Children are not 
alike then, and God never intended they 
should be! Yet we would put them into an 
‘‘educational mill’’ and attempt to grind 
them out alike, crushing out that individ- 
uality which He meant should be a guide to 
their education and usefulness, and not a 
hindrance ! 

The course of study for the graded school 
is divided arbitrarily into a number of 

rades, generally a year apart, and the work 
or each grade is laid out either for the 
bright, the slow, or the average. 

1. Many schools are graded for the bright 
ones. In this case, all the rest will be 
dragged over far more work than they can 
understand. Therefore, they soon become 
discouraged and drop out of school, having 
lost not only confidence in themselves, but 
the confidence of their parents and teachers 
as well. 

2, Many more schools are graded for the 
slower pupils. This is a manifest injustice, 
not to say outrage, upon the many who 
could go on more rapidly. Not only is the 


progress of all kept down to that of the slow 
ones, but habits of inattention and indolence 
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are thus necessarily drilled into the bright 
ones. What teacher has not seen many 
splendid intellectual and moral characters 
completely ruined by this continued ‘‘mark- 
ing time ?’’ 

3. But by far the largest number of schools 
are supposed to be graded for the ‘‘ average 
pupil.’’ At first sight this looks reasonable, 
but could anything be more absurd ? Surely 
it would be just as sensible to say, that, as 
the pupils in a certain grade vary in height 
from three feet six inches to four feet four 
inches, and as they now average four feet, 
and by the end of the year should average 
four feet one inch, those naturally tall must 
gradually be compressed, and those nat- 
urally short must go through a stretching 
process, that all may come up to the average. 
What a grand system this would be for the 
physical development of the children! The 
truth is, that neglecting the ever-present 
individual pupil of flesh and blood and soul 
and life and infinite possibility, the most of 
us have attempted to reach all, by shaping 
work for the ‘‘ mythical average pupil.’’ 

As the course of study is nailed to the 
calendar, when the sign is right all are sub- 
jected to a useless examination and the 
‘*lucky’’ ones are allowed to ‘‘ pass,’’ while 
the rest lose a year or stop school. Thus, 
rear after year in ‘‘chain gangs’’ are the 
bright and slow bound, and forced to move 
at the same pace for their whole school lives! 

Though the American free school is 
equaled by no other, yet because of its fail- 
ure to respect the individual differences of 
the pupils, it must plead guilty to several 
serious charges, amongst which may be 
mentioned the following : 

1. The bright are discouraged and ruined 
by being held back, and the slow by being 
pushed forward. Yet many wonder why 
eighty per cent. do not go more than four 
years in a twelve-years’ course ; while but 
two per cent. graduate ; and worse than all, 
these are not the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.’’ 

2. Even the brightest can not gain time, 
while if any but the brightest lose time, they 


Jail to be promoted, and lose a year when but 


a month or two back. Statistics show that 
less than two per cent. of the pupils can 
successfully skip the work of a whole year. 
It is generally claimed that not more than 
fifteen per cent. of the pupils fail to be pro- 
moted, yet the statistics of a certain city 
show that, in 1893, thirty-five per cent., of 
those left at the end of the year, failed ! 

3. There ts an amazing loss of time. Stat- 
istics, we have just compiled with much 
labor and care, show that eighty-five per cent. 
of the pupils lose from one to four years ; 
and for every one hundred pupils in the 
schools there have been a hundred and 
twenty years lost ! 

4. Wholesale teaching necessarily results : 
For the teacher is forced to forget that the 
class is composed of fifty individuals, and 
to think only of the fact that all must be at 
a certain place by a given time. 
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Is it any wonder that this iron-clad sys- 
tem of grading, which, regardless of all 
differences, would cast all minds in the 
same mould, and subject all to the same 
treatment, for the same length of time, 
and test all in the same way, is objected to, 
because it demands so much uniformity, at 
every step, that so many are forced to stop 
school, and those who do graduate, come 
out too late to get a fair start in life? Is it 
any wonder that, from all sides, there comes 
a demand for some system of grading, which 
will be more pliant, and will not attempt to 
overcome, not only the differences of phys- 
ical ability and physical environments, but 
even the differences in mental ability which 
the Almighty has predetermined ? 

Believing that this is a matter of vital 
importance to every boy and girl in the 
public schools, and that the time has come 
when each should be allowed to go just as 
far and as fast as ability will permit, for 
several years we have sought diligently, 
but unsuccessfully, for some better method. 
Letters of inquiry, courses of study, statis- 
tics and visits to a hundred different cities, 
give us information concerning the needs 
and conditions in over four hundred cities 
in all parts of the United States. But while 
all feel the need of some reform in the man- 
ner of grading and agree that it is time we 
cease trying to fit thirteen millions of chil- 
dren to ‘‘ Procrustean beds,’’ practical meth- 
ods have not appeared. All agree that 
grading for annual promotion has failed. 
Some have tried semi-annual promotion, 
and find this little, if any more pliant. 
Others have established an ungraded room 
in each building, and find it will not reach 
more than a very small part of the pupils. 
A few others, despairing of anything better, 
have returned to the ungraded school, only 
to find that, with so many classes, good re- 
sults can not be secured. 

Unless we are mistaken, the ideal system 
of grading would demand an accurate clas- 
sification of all pupils, according to ability, 
into smal/ classes, with but a shor? interval 
between the classes. This will make it 
possible for any pupil, at any time, to pass 
from one class to the next higher, when his 
work and ability puts him ahead of his own 
class ; while those who lose time can drop 
into a division where they can work to ad- 
vantage. 

In compliance with the request made by 
the Executive Committee, the following ex- 
planation of the plan worked out at New 
Castle is given. As will be seen, it is 
based upon our belief that the following 
propositions are true: 1. The final examin- 
ation is not a fair test for promotion; 2. In 
essential studies, pupils should be graded 
carefully according to adz/i/y and instructed 
in small classes, with but a shor? interval 
between the classes; and 3. No certain 
amount of work should be demanded in a 
given time: 

What Has Been Done in New Castle.—The 
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following changes, which can be made grad- 
ually in any system of graded schools, have 
enabled us to approach this ideal system, 
and, without extra teachers or additional 
expense, to secure far better results than 
could have been had by the usual method. 

1. The examination, as a test for promo- 
tion, was abandoned. The pupil's ability to 
do the work of the next grade is not now 
determined by the time of year nor by the 
result of an examination, but by the record 
made day by day in class work, and showrt 
on monthly reports. In the primary grades, 
the judgment of the teachers determines this 
record, and in the higher grades, the teach- 
er’s judgment is corrected and made more 
certain by written recitations, in which all 
have the same time and the same questions. 
As these come at irregular intervals and 
take but the time of the recitation, they put 
a premium on the daily work and are a 
check against the charge of partiality on 
the part of the teacher. The superintend- 
ent’s tests, at uncertain times, answer the 
same purpose and show the proper comple- 
tion of work, but have nothing to do with 
promotion. Our reasons for opposing the 
promotion examination may be briefly 
stated as follows: It is a test of memory 
rather than of power. It may show some 
things the pupil does not know, but can not 
show what the pupil does know. It de- 
stroys and prevents broad and intelligent 
teaching, makes out of the teacher a grind, 
and turns out ‘‘machine pupils.’’ It forces 
the pupil to take far more than he can grasp 
or understand, and causes many to leave 
school. It brings unnecessary worry to the 
nervous ones, who often fail to pass, while 
the less worthy succeed. It is a great temp- 
tation to deceit. 

It demands one-third more time. than is 
necessary to give the same amount of 
knowledge and better training. It does not 
put a premium upon the work done day by 
day during the year, but upon the amount 
of ‘‘ stuffing’ that can be done at the end of 
the term. It is the cause and bulwark of 
the attempted uniformity, and the great ob- 
stacle in the way of such a system of grad- 
ing as will make it possible to suit the 
school to the pupil. It is useless, for every 
teacher knows what the result should be. 
For these reasons we believe it is a moral 
injustice to pupil and teacher, a psychologi- 
cal absurdity, one of the greatest of educa- 
tional blunders, and should be abandoned 
for some more rational plan. 

2. The pupils were graded carefully, and 
but one grade was put toaroom. As differ- 
ences appeared, each school was subdivided 
according to ability into several small 
classes, in essential studies ; in the lower 
grades, into not less than three or more than 
four, and in the higher grades, into not less 
than two or more than three. It was not 
found necessary to divide in all studies, for 
in some the teacher can easily secure sim- 
ultaneous activity on the part of all. 
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3. No certain amount of work was re- 
quired from any section in a given time. 
Without uniformity of conditions, uni- 
formity of results should not be expected. 
Each division was expected to go just as 
fast as it could and should, and no faster. 


In spite of some unfavorable environ- 
ments, these changes have been followed by 
a number of beneficial results, any one of 
which, we believe, would justify a change to 
the present method. 

1. An accurate grading of pupils accord- 
ing to ability, into classes of from ten to 
twenty, instead of herding them in classes 
of fifty, furnishes a practicable method of 
reaching the individual ; secures from each 
his best work and closest attention ; and 
gives to all much time in school for the 
preparation of lessons. 

2. Every child is touched with hope and 
inspired with enthusiasm ; for the progress 
of each is not now determined by the time 
of year nor even by the ability of the whole 
class to proceed, but upon the ability and 
application of each one. No one need be 
held back by others, none are hurried. ‘‘I 
never saw anything like it.’’ ‘‘ Even those 
who used to be lazy work like beavers, 
rather than be left behind.’’ ‘‘I cannot 
hold them back.’ ‘‘Even the ‘dummies’ 
are surprising their best friends.’’ These 
are some of the expressions frequently heard 
from teachers, many of whom were strongly 


opposed to the plan at first. 

3. It makes possible a frequent re-classi- 
fication, which is the only means of pre- 
venting the sacrifice of the pupils to the 


graded school. In every school system, as 
in every other living organism, many forces 
are at work to produce disorganization ; 
and this can be provided for in no 
way except by constant reorganization. If 
upils now fall behind, it is not necessary 
or them to lose a whole year, but only a 
small part of it, and, because of the ease of 
re-classification, this may easily be re- 
gained. Some idea of the meed of re-classi- 
fication, as well as its feasibility under the 
present method of grading, may be obtained 
from the statement that in spite of limiting 
conditions, forty-one per cent. of the pupils 
now in the schools were re-classified p ane 
the past eight months. 

4. As there are from twenty-five to thirty 
divisions a short distance apart, in place of 
eight or nine a year apart, it is possible to 
sift them wf instead of sifting them down. 
Except because of absence, there is almost 
no demotion of the slow, but rather the fre- 
quent promotion of the best, who are found 
in every division ; for from below there rises 
an inexhaustible stream of the brightest. 

5. Fifty-four per cent. of the pupils in the 
highest grammar grade, having finished the 
work of that grade by January, at once 
started upon the work of the high school, 
and therefore will be able to graduate in 
three years instead of four. Similar pro- 
gress has been made by the advanced divis- 
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ions of every school in the city, f//y-eight 
per cent, of all the pupils in the schools 
having gained from one-third to two-thirds 
of a year’s work, without any urging. 
Many of the advanced divisions have over- 
taken and passed the slower divisions of 
those supposed to be a year ahead. 
Comparison of Results.—By the usual 
method, the bright are held back ; the slow 
are dragged forward ; because of the impos- 
sibility of reclassification, but few can gain 
time ; for the same reason, eighty-five per 
cent. lose from one to four years ; the pupils 
are herded into large classes, wholesale 
teaching results, and no attention can be 
given to individual differences ; a premium 
is put upon the amount of ‘ stufling’’ that 
can be done in the short time preceding the 
examination ; worse than all, the majority 
become discouraged and stop, for there is no 
reward held out to those who are faithful. 
By the ‘*‘ New Castle Plan,’’ the bright are 
allowed to move forward as fast as they can 
and should ; the slow are not hurried ; be- 
cause of the possibility of reclassification 
eighty-five per cent. will gain from one to 
four years ; for the same reason, but few lose 
time: as the pupils are carefully graded in 
small classes, it is possible to reach the in- 
vidual and still retain the many advantages 
of class recitation ; a premium is put upon 
the good work done day by day, and not 
upon the preparation for the far-away ex- 
amination day; and more important than 
all, the children are touched with hope and 
enthusiasm, and find pleasure in remaining 
in school, since advancement follows imme- 
diately upon the establishment of desert. 
Supt. Canon, Sharon: It is compara- 
tively easy to arrange an ideal course of 
study that shall satisfy one’s self; yet I 
notice that when the giants at Cleveland 
were at work wpon the correlation of 
studies, they could not agree even upon 
the meaning of the term. Some thought 
it should relate to educational values of 
different subjects and the length of time 
to be given to each; others thought it 
meant concentration of studies about 
given centres; others again went into 
philosophy, and some got back to Calvin- 
ism and the will—to the question whether 
we study because it is right or because we 
can’t help it (laughter), and soon. But 
supposing the course all laid out in one’s 
mind, the difficulties appear when we 
come to apply it to actual work. It is 
one thing to make a course on paper—it 
does no harm, and not much good—but 
it is another thing to make it work. 
Many teachers have tried the no-class 
plan, and have abandoned it. I think 
most of us are agreed that it is better to 
teach in classes; the pupils stimulate one 
another, and all are benefited—they edu- 
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cate each other. While a good deal of 
the paper read seems to be against classi- 
fication in whatever form, it really tends 
to indefinitely multiply classes or recita- 
tions; but it is the experience of most 
teachers that they have enough already. 
When we multiply classes, we divide our 
energy and reduce the efficiency of the 
teaching. I can see no improvement to 
be made in the way proposed, either in 
oral or written work. Drill-masters find 
advantage in ‘‘lock-step,’’ and anybody 
can walk better in step with another than 
out; and that is the difference between 
the class and the so-called no-class sys- 
tem. It seems to me any departure in 
this direction would multiply rather than 
decrease our difficulties. 

Supt. Buehrle, Lancaster: We have 
not found the difficulties to be so great 
as has the author of the paper, but grant 
that they exist. The objections to the 
present system may be reduced to three 
classes: 1, Objections to our grading ; 2, 
to our methods of promotion ; 3, to ex- 
aminations. In the first place, the author 
of the paper admits that some grading is 
necessary ; but he thinks there should be 
but one grade in a school—however, what 
he calls sub-grading is only multiplica- 
tion of grades after all. I do not think 
it is the fact that all pupils in the same 
grade are expected to do the same work. 
It is a wooden teacher who expects or 
requires that, and I hope there are not 
many of them. We expect the teacher 
to have some idea of what each child can 
and ought to do, and to apportion the 
work accordingly. The same question 
may be asked in different ways, so as to 
cover more ground with one child than 
another. We think two grades in one 
school are better; the alternation of the 
two classes gives interval for study. 
Some teachers can do well wlth three 
grades ; but we believe in general two 
are better than one. As to promotion, is 
it true that so many leave school because 
they are not promoted? Our records 
show that 70 per cent. of ours are pro- 
moted. It is not claimed that all pro- 
motions are made upon qualification ; we 
have promoted some on the ground of 
age only ; putting the child where (all 
things considered) he would be most 
benefited—not only in knowledge, but in 
character. It is often a blessing to a 


child to come in contact with some par- 
ticular teacher, even if he cannot keep 
step with his class, or any class. 


There 
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is gain in character, ifnotin study. And 
now come the examinations. Of course 


the annual or term examination by super- 
intendent or teacher should not be the 
sole test, but it should be a test, not only 
of what the child has been doing, but as 
well of what the teacher has been doing. 
It is a stimulus to both pupils and 
teachers. Well controlled and used in 
proper spirit—for abuses may creep in 
here as well as in grading—there will 
not be ‘‘stuffing for examination.’’ If 
we mark only upon the daily recitations, 
we shall have a cramming process simply 
abominable. The pupil wants 100 per 
cent., and studies simply for recitation ; 
having gotten the hundred, the lesson is 
forgotten perhapsina month. We know 
places where this plan has been followed 
ad nauseam, with the logical outcome. 
Is it true that final examination for pro- 
motion is unpsychological? Why, even 
the Normal schools, which by their very 
name are set for an example, have their 
final for graduation, and of late years for 
the Junior also. And why not? The 
doctor hangs up his diploma in his office, 
Obtained by examination ; the lawyer is 
admitted to the bar upon examination. 
Can that be so bad a thing which is 
practiced by all professions? We have 
heard often that Philadelphia has abol- 
ished examinations; yet I notice that 
Dr. Brooks speak of the failure of some 
to pass—so they have them still, appar- 
ently. I donot think it is true that we 
are keeping the brighter pupils back— 
—most, if not all, of us allow the teachers 
to promote them when ready. 

Prof. Shearer: I would like to ask the 
last speaker when certain pupils can be 
profitably instructed together, why not 
do so? In a school of one grade, with 
three or even four subdivisions, there 
need not be more recitations than now. 
Of course there is some trouble in making 
up the programme; but the teacher 
should know how to do it, or consult 
some one who does. The thing is pos- 
sible, since it has been successfully done. 
We do not object to grading fer se, of 
course; indeed, our plan grades more 
closely than any other, and puts together 
what belongs together. ‘‘ Lock-step’”’ 
has its uses ; but it is hard for a boy to 
keep step with a long-legged man, and 
equally hard on the man. The proposed 
plan gives you less of a crowd, and you 
can give more individual attention to 
each. There are some ‘‘ wooden ”’ teach- 
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ers here and there, if not in Lancaster. 
By the way, I have visited the schools 
both in Lancaster and Sharon, and made 
the statements of the paper ten or fifteen 
per cent. stronger after my visits there. 
But the gentleman says, we allow the 
teachers to promote when qualified. Oh 
yes, you allow them, but the system 
makes it an impossibility. Wecan give 
the boys permission to jump fifteen feet, 
but they cannot do it; that is what step- 
ping over a grade line means. Why not 
make it an easy jump of three feet, and 
give all achance? How many succeed in 
being promoted between times under the 
system in vogue? Not two per cent! 
We are referred to the Normal examina- 
tions ; and on that point I will say that 
I consider it an outrage for examiners to 
go there and spend several days asking 
questions often upon matters the teacher 
has never thought of, and upon such ex- 
amination condemn them, giving no credit 
for two years’ faithful work. Upon send- 
ing a circular to 500 superintendents ask- 
ing for their opinion as to whether the 
yearly interval for promotion did not 
keep back the brighter pupils, 90 per 
cent. of the answers were affirmative. 
Does not that indicate that it is worth 
our while to try something else ? 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


The following resolution was now of- 
fered, which on motion was referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions: 


In order to promote the educational inter- 
ests of the State, and to aid in the co-ordi- 
nation of courses of study between different 
schools, and in view of the fact that, there 
are not less than 250 different standards of 
examinations for teachers’ certificates, there- 
fore be it. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine be ap- 
pointed by the President of this Associa- 
tion, said cagnmittee to report, at next annua! 
meeting, a plan looking to the establish- 
ment of a State Examining Committee. 
Said committe to have charge of examina- 
tions of all persons applying for certificates 
to teach in the Commonwealth, including 
Normal school and permanent certificates 
and diplomas. 

This committee to consist of one county 
superintendent, one Normal principal, one 
city or borough superintendent, one high 
school principal, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the president of the 
Association, and three other members from 
the Association at large. 


Supt. Jos. S. Walton, of Ercildoun, 
Chester county, read an excellent paper 
on the ‘‘ Moral Effect of Public School 
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Environment,’’ which appeared in Zhe 
Journal for August, pages 68-73. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA FACULTY. 


The Chair remarked that as we had 
been invited here by the Chautauqua 
managers, and are here as their guests, 
he had asked them to present their work 
before the Association, that we may have 
opportunity of seeing it from their stand- 
point, and those of us who cannot remain 
here may take with us a just concep- 
tion of its scope and prospects. He 
would now give such opportunity, and 
several of the Faculty would address the 
Association. 

Chancellor Schmauk was first intro- 
duced. He said that the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua means more than a summer 
picnic, more than the cottages the teach- 
ers were occupying with comfort or dis- 
comfort, more than the clear skies and 
breezes wafted about us. He would say 
that the coming of so many had beena 
trial of their resources ; forty gave warn- 
ing of their coming, and about ten times 
that number are here, and it is hard to 
divide one’s self into tenths on short 
notice. Those of you who examine our 
work will be surprised at what you find. 
Dr. De Motte says we are doing univer- 
sity work. Another learned minister 
remarked that in four weeks here he had 
learned more about Hebrew and Syriac 
thar in his entire university career ; and 
we have him with us again. Dr. De 
Motte was also pleased to compliment our 
Auditorium upon its magnificent acoustic 
properties. We have the best teachers 
we can secure, and you will find they are 
doing excellent work in language and in 
art. Our object is to offer higher educa- 
to those who are debarred from other 
universities, and we are accomplishing it. 

The following members of the Faculty 
were then successively introduced, and 
briefly presented their line of work: Mrs. 
S. E. Fuller, professor of drawing; Mrs. 
Louisa Preece, physical culture; Miss 
Estella Van Dieman, Latin and literature; 
Mrs. S. A. Rorer, art of cooking; Prof. 
Henry W. Elson, university extension, 
and Prof. Oliver G. Schadt, Dean of the 
Faculty. 

The Committee on Resolutions was 
announced, as follows: Supts. Hamilton 
and Coughlin, Prof. A. T. Smith, Miss 
Nettie S. Malin and Miss Etta Kuhns. 

Association then adjourned to meet 
after return from excursion to Cornwall 
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Ore Banks; it having first been deter- 

mined to select place of meeting and 

nominate officers as the first order, a 

motion to defer till to-mérrow being lost. 
THE EXCURSION. 

Five well-filled coaches left the station 
at 2 o'clock for the Ore Mines under 
charge of Supt. A. D. Smiru, of the Corn- 

yall and Lebanon road. 

The trip was full of interest and in- 
struction, especially to those who had 
never seen such work before. Even those 
who did not feel like climbing to the top 
of the hill, and the few who remained on 
board, enjoyed what was to many a won- 
derful sight; while those who ‘‘took it 
all in’’ came back with hands full of 
more or less curious and valuable “‘ speci- 
mens.’’ 

All seemed to enjoy themselves, though 
the afternoon was warm and the climb 
rather violent exercise ; and the Railroad 
Company had its unanimous vote of 
thanks. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE place of meeting came up as first 
order on assembling of Association 
after the excursion. 

Principal WELSH, of Bloomsburg Nor- 
mal School, presented the advantages of 
that town as a meeting place, its location 
in the north where we had not been for 
years, its Normal School, hotel accommo- 
dations, etc. 

Supt. MAcKEy, of Butler, thought the 
western part of the State was the region, 
and Butler the particular locality, and 
made the most of its advantages. 

Supt. THOMAN presented the historic 
claims of Gettysburg, as well as its ac- 
cessibility, literary institutions, etc. 

After some good-humored discussion, in 
which Supt. Hamilton advocated Butler, 
and Prof. Noetling Bloomsburg, the latter 
place was selected by a majority vote. 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

The following were nominated for 
officers of the session of 1896: 

For President—Supt. A. G. C. Smith, 
Delaware county. 

For Vice-Presidents—Supt. W. H. Slotter, 
ny county ; Miss Katie Macniff, Harris- 

urg. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Treasurer—David S. Keck, Kutztown. 

For Enrolling Committee—A. I,. Custer, 
Lehigh ; A. F. K. Krout, Philadelphia ; L. 
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P. Sterner, Bloomsburg ; T. B. Harrison, Lu- 
zerne ; A. S. Beisel, Carbon. 

There being no contest for any of these 
offices, the members named were after- 
ward elected by the casting of a single 
ballot. The following nominations were 
made for other Standing Committees : 

For Executive Committee—Dr. J. P.Welsh, 
Bloomsburg; Profs. Wm. Noetling, Blooms- 
burg, and J. M. Barton, Shippensburg; Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, Philadelphia; Supts. Ad- 
dison Jones, West Chester, G. W. Weiss, 
Schuylkill county ; David A. Harman, Ha- 
zleton, and E. E. Mackey, Butler. 

for Legislative Committee—Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Chairman, Huntingdon; Dep. 
State Supt. J. QO. Stewart, Harrisburg ; 
Supts. J. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre, and D. 
S. Keith, Altoona; Col. John A. M. Pass- 
more, Philadelphia; and Prof. Farrar, Alle- 
gheny. 

The nominations for Legislative Com- 
mittee consisted of the members of last 
year with the addition of Prof. Farrar. 

Dr. G. W. Hull was nominated by 
several members for Executive Com- 
mittee, but excused himself on the grqund 
of several years’ continuous service. 

Supts. Dean and Gotwals were ap- 
pointed tellers for the election during to- 
morrow morning’s session. 

CHILD STUDY. 

Dr. LIGHTNER WITMER, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, read a paper on 
this subject, which he said was not in 
the shape in which he wished his views 
to appear in print, as he was engaged 
upon a more extended presentation of 
them. We accordingly defer to his 
wishes in the matter, and refer those in- 
terested to him for further information. 


PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Dr. SCHAEFFER: After stealing a march 
on the Association in the way of printing 
a paper in advance for distribution 
here, I will inflict only a few minutes’ 
talk upon you at this time. I wish to 
quote Dr. Harris’ statement that the 
average earnings of a Massachusetts man 
are greater than those of a Pennsylvanian. 
Is it not worth our while to know why, 
and whether it is because they have bet- 
ter provision for secondary education ? 
Is it because of his chance at high school 
training that the average Yankee can 
earn more than the average Pennsylva- 
nian? We are not up to the mark on 
this question. How many of our people 
believe that high schools should be made 
obligatory? Legislation has done some- 
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basis, and the rising tide of prosperity in 


our land, with the improvement in the | 


State’s finances, make the friends of 
secondary education hopeful that at no 
distant day our legislature will see the 
way clear to make an appropriation in 
aid of high schools, and thereby stimu- 
late the establishment of township high 
schools. The idea of high schools in 
rural districts has taken root in several 
counties. The results have been very 
gratifying. In these days, when a horse 
is worth little more than a cow, the chil- 
dren of the farmer can drive several miles 
in the morning on their way to school, 
and in the evening on their return home, 
without much loss of time. An advanced 
school at some central point can thus 
bring education to the homes of the rural 
population, and enable the boys and girls 
to acquire a knowledge of subjects 
beyond the common branches. The town- 
ship high school is sure tocome. Let us 
hasten its advent, and transmit it as one 
of the best gifts of the 19th to the 20th 
century. The school appropriation was 
not cut down, after all the newspaper 
talk about it. We are also to have 
a trial of compulsory education ; perhaps 
we are not yet ready to make the most of 
that, but we will try to get out of it what 
we can. Massachusetts has made a fair 
success of it, and also some of the States 
of the Northwest. The Normal Schools 
have their appropriation. The trouble 
with legislation is that almost everybody 
is trying to cut down the other man’s ap- 
propriation, that he may get a little more 
for himself. What we want as an As- 
sociation is a good, strong Legislative 
Committee, backed by the superinten- 
dents, the teachers, and the parents of our 
million children, and we shall at least be 
able to prevent the professional politicians 
from doing anything against the interest 
of the children of the Commonwealth. 

With the consent of Supt. Babcock, his 
paper on ‘‘The Ideal Course for High 
Schools’’ was postponed till to-morrow 
morrow morning, and the hour of open- 
ing was fixed at 8 o’clock. 


DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL, 


After adjournment, a special confer- 
ence was held on the subject of the Me- 
morial to Dr. Burrowes. Dr. McCaskey, 
chairman of the Memorial Committee, in- 
troduced the subject, which was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Schaeffer, Supts. Brecht, 


thing to put the high school on a better | Hoffman, Weiss, McNeal, 


| 
| 
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Smith and 
3oger, and on motion of Prof. Spayd, it 
was agreed to recommend to the Associa- 
tion an appropriation of $250 from its 
treasury to the Memorial Fund. 


=_> 
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blige session was given to consideration 

of matters pertaining to the Superin- 
tendency, and the chair was filled by 
Supt. CouGHLIN, of Wilkesbarre. 

Supt. M. J. Brecut, of Lancaster 
county, read the paper on ‘‘ How to Test 
the Quality of a Teacher’s Work,’’ which 
appeared in August JOURNAL, pp. 62-68. 

Prof. Dean: I think the writer of the 
paper has put the matter just as it should 
be put. As soon as I give an exercise in 
a school room, I see the difference be- 
tween the activity of mind of one set of 
pupils and another. Some teachers teach 
children to think, while others are con- 
tent with mere mechanical work. In 
some rooms as soon as a new subject is 
mentioned the pupils are alert and ready 
to work; in others they are sluggish 
and do not want to think—that is one 
‘‘pointer’’ toward judging a teacher’s 
work. Again, on the street I can at any 
time find the pupils of some schools play- 
ing about, but to find the pupils of otber 
schools I must go to their homes, where 
I find them studying—that is another 
‘‘pointer.’’ It is not fair to judge a 
teacher by the people’s opinion of him ; 
the only fair test is to see his work. 
Another test is to watch the pupil’s 
character-growth ; but this takes time. 
Another and an excellent test is the joy 
of pupils in their school work, and the 
pleasure or distress of pupils on being 
promoted to different rooms. For child- 
ren are shrewd in their judgment, and 
soon learn the kind of teacher with whom 
they come into contact. 

Supt. Weiss: I agree with the former 
speaker on some points. -To judge a 
teacher, you must see him at work, and 
insist on his doing hisown work. A poor 
teacher will want you to take charge of 
his classes when you visit him, in order 
toescape criticism. The children’s liking 
for or dislike of a teacher is no test of his 
work. Pupils often like a teacher who 
lets them run, and dislike one who 
makes them work. If you makea teacher 
do his own work when you visit him, 
you have the true test. 
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Supt. Houser: We may or may not 
judge of a teacher’s work by the senti- 
ment of the community. If the schools 
of a community have for some time had 
the best teaching and discipline, then 
public sentiment concerning a new man 
is a good test. If the schools have had 
poor management for some years, a good 
teacher will be disliked, on account of 
the very reforms which he introduces. 

Supt. Buehrle: The attendance at a 
school is one test of a teacher’s work. 
Often two teachers with pupils from the 
same homes will have schools that differ 
widely on that point. Another test is 
the condition of the school when you 
enter. If as you enter you find every 
one at work, you are likely to see a good 
school ; but if you find every one looking 
around, the work must be poor. How 
to correct this is another matter. It is 
impossible to give specific advice. We 
can only suggest where improvements 
are needed. The care of the health of 
the children and their general welfare at 
school is another test. The teacher who 


does not love her pupils cannot do the 
best work. She should aim to take the 
place of the mother while the child is at 


school. Still another test is the kind of 
reading the pupils do, over which the 
teacher can have large influence. 


After this discussion Supt. A. G. C. 
SmirH, of Delaware county, read the fol- 
lowing paper on 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT TOWARD THE PROFES- 
SIONAL CERTIFICATE. 


On the 12th day of July, 1854, the first 
election for County Superintendents having 
been held on the first Monday of the pre- 
vious month, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools of Pennsylvania, Hon. C. A. Black, 
called the newly-elected superintendents to- 
gether at Harrisburg for a conference. 

Teachers and their qualifications was one 
of the subjects which received much of their 
attention. The scarcity of suitably pre- 
pared teachers suggested the idea of dif- 
ferent grades of certificates, and the conven- 
tion, made up of over forty County Super- 
intendents, recommended to the Department 
the issuing of three grades of certificates. 
‘‘But after mature reflection,’’ the State 
Superintendent says, ‘‘I decided on adopt- 
ing but two—the first permanent, and to 
entitle the owner to the rank of professional 
teacher, and the other merely temporary and 
provisional, and which entitled the holder to 
no rank in the profession.’’ In order to ob- 
tain the first a thorough examination was 
required. Its requirements were similar to 
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those for the professional of to-day. It read 
as follows : ‘‘ By authority of Law, Common 
Schools of Pennsylvania, Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate. It is hereby certified that A. B. has 
passed a thorough examination in Orthog- 
raphy, Reading, Writing, English Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Geography, and in the Art 
of Teaching.”’ 

Hon. Henry C. Hickok, in his annual re- 
port to His Excellency Gov. James Pollock, 
in 1858, said that incompetent teachers re-" 
ceived this grade of certificate from Super- 
intendents, sometimes as favors, others re- 
ceived them because the Superintendents 
had not been provided with any other kind 
of certificate, and again the best and most 
cautious Superintendents discovered, in the 
course of time, that they had made mistakes 
in their estimates of teachers’ qualifications. 
He further states, ‘‘It resulted from these 
various causes, that a considerable number 
of teachers, at the close of the first three 
years, held the permanent certificate whose 
qualifications did not entitle them to it, 
especially in that essential item, the Art of 
Teaching. Instead of a protection to the 
schools, these certificates became an imposi- 
tion upon the public, for directors could 
place no reliance upon them.’’ 

In order to overcome this difficulty a new 
form of professional certificate was adopted 
in the fall of 1857, known as the teachers’ 
county certificate. It read as follows: ‘‘Act 
of May 8, 1854. Common Schools of Penn- 
sylvania. Teachers’ county certificate. It 
is hereby certified that A. B. has passed a 
thorough examination in orthography, 
reading, history, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar and in the art of teach- 
ing.’’ It still retains its permanent nature, 
but is restricted to the county in which it is 
given. Superintendents were authorized to 
issue it to all teachers holding a per- 
manent certificate and whose work was 
satisfactory, and to examine any one about 
whom they had any doubts, and annul their 
certificates if the examination should not 
prove satisfactory. 

A county superintendent of one of the 
counties which has stood in the very front of 
educational matters in this State 1n his re- 
port for 1858 says: ‘‘ As many ot the teach- 
ers of the county received permanent certifi- 
cates from my predecessor, I have as yet 
granted none of that class whatever.’’ Bear 
in mind that these certificates were also 
spoken of as professionals, and were issued 
in the same manner as we now issue profes- 
sionals. 

By the Act of Assembly of April 9, 1867, 


| the permanent nature of the professional 
certificate, was revoked, and the present cer- 


tificate with which we are all familiar, was 
authorized in its place. In the mean time 
United States History was added to the list 
of studies in which the applicant was to be 
examined, and at a more recent date physi- 
ology and hygiene. Another very import- 
ant addition is made to the professional 
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now issued, wherein it certifies to the good 
moral character of the holder. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, State Superintendent, in 
his reports for 1890 and 1892, expresses his 
regrets at finding so large a number of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania still holding the 
provisional certificate. It is better that this 
should be so, than that the standard for ad- 
mission into the ranks of the professional 
teacher should be lowered in the least. So 
far as I know, the graduates of our Normal 
schools, although the numbers graduating 
each year are being largely increased, are 
readily employed, and the supply still does 
not begin to meet the demand. Hence the 
necessity for the teacher with the provi- 
sional certificate. While some of the con- 
ditions continue to exist about as they did 
years ago, yet they become more favorable 
each year. The number of professional 
grade certificates, including those given by 
the Normal Schools, is rapidly increasing, 
and the number of provisional certificates 
gradually decreasing. 

From an examination of the reports of 
the first few years of the County Superin- 
tendency, we find that superintendents, with 
few exceptions, were very liberal in their 
standard for the granting of professional 
certificates. Counties which have always 
been among the first in educational work, 
gave as many as thirty, forty, and sixty or 
more professional certificates in one year. 


Now the same counties rarely give over ten 
to fifteen, and often as few as five to seven, 
showing that a decided stand has been 


taken for higher qualifications. Since the 
large part of such certificates held to-day 
have been given under this higher stand- 
ard, they are entitled to our confidence. 

How are professional certificates granted ? 
The law states very clearly that a thorough 
examination is required in the branches 
named. 

It is the custom of some Superintendents 
to issue a professional certificate upon the 
result of the work done at the regular teach- 
ers’ examinations for provisional certifi- 
cates provided the work done on such oc- 
casions satisfies the examiner that the 
candidate has reached a suitable degree of 
proficiency in the studies required and has 
at the same time shown unusual skill in the 
Art of Teaching. 

Other Superintendents hold examinations 
at stated periods for those who desire to ob- 
tain professional certificates. Only those 
whose work in the school-room has been 
satisfactory, are admitted to the class, and if 
the standard set for the examination is 
reached by the candidate, a professional cer- 
tificate is issued. 

It seems to me that it makes little differ- 
ence what the method is, if the proper care is 
exercised and good results obtained. We 
can obtain a gradual increase in the stand- 
ard by requiring still more careful work 
done in the school-room and a higher per- 
centage of work done in the examinations. 
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Some Superintendents require a satisfac- 
tory examination in additional branches to 
those named in the professional certificate 
before they issue the same. This seems to 
me uncalled for. The law does not require 
it and the teachers’ rights in the matter 
should be respected. 

I would encourage teachers to prepare 
themselves in other branches than 
called for, because it would give them higher 
standing in the profession. I wouldeven go 
further and encourage the holders of per- 
manent certificates to add studies to their 
certificates. The teachers of Delaware 
county are continually advancing in this 
way, and the committee on permanent cer- 
tificates does not hold a meeting at which 
there are not one or more applicants for ad- 
ditional branches to their already procured 
permanent certificates. These results may 
be obtained through the professional zeal of 
the teachers in any county, judiciously en- 
couraged by the County Superintendent. 
Under the present laws we have no right to 
demand them. 

A professional certificate may be given 
upon a teacher’s skill in the Art of Teach- 
ing alone, even though the standard of 
scholarship is scarcely fair. Great care 
should be exercised, however, in the use of 
this privilege. Where a teacher has been 
employed in a primary school for a number 
of years and has shown a special aptness for 
her work, I believe a professional certificate 
may be given, and justly so, although she 
may not have proven herself strong in her 
studies. Care should be taken not to issue 
professional certificates to teachers whose 
scholarly attainments have reached a high 
standard but whose practice in teaching is 
only fair. There should be no exception to 
the rule that a higher standard of /eaching 
is essential for a higher-grade certificate. 

I have frequently heard the question of 
professional courtesy brought up in connec- 
tion with professional certificates. A Super- 
intendent can not well indorse every pro- 
fessional certificate which comes to him. 
This Commonwealth is large in territory 
and varied in interests. Because of many 
local circumstances, the standard of admis- 
sion into the profession is much lower in 
some sections than in others, and the stand- 
ard for the professional certificate is likely 
to be correspondingly low. A county with 
long school :terms and high salaries, com- 
paratively speaking, must regard very care- 
fully the applicants with professional certi- 
ficates who knock at her doors for admission. 

It might be well for the Superintendency 
of the State to advocate a change in the law 
relating to the granting of permanent certi- 
ficates, making it necessary for a teacher 
who secures a professional certificate to add 
to it, say: Algebra, Book-keeping, Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Rhetoric, U. S. Consti- 
tution, English Literature and History of 
Education before he could become eligible 
as an applicant for a permanent certificate. 


those 
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I am of the opinion that the professional | 
certificate should stand for more than it 
dees at present. The life certificates given 
in many of the other States call for profi- 
ciency in many branches which are not men- 
tioned and often not thought of in granting 
professional and permanent certificates in 
this State. 

At present, I see nothing else for us to do 
as Superintendents but to grant profes- 
sionals for satisfactory work done in what 
are familiarly known as the ‘‘ common 
branches.’’ We can, however, as I have in- 
timated before, raise the standard of exami- 
nation in the studies and require more ef- 
ficient work in the school-room, so that ina 
few years those who hold professional certi- 
ficates and permanent certificates will be 
among the strongest teachers in the county. 

Supt. Buehrle: Is the point well taken 
that for the professional certificate we 
should require no more studies than the 
provisional requires? For instance, to 
complete arithmetic do we not need a 
knowledge of algebra ? 

Supt. Weiss: Is there any authority in 
the law for one man to endorse another 
man’s professional certificate ? 

Supt. Slotter: We grant professional 
certificates without added branches. Our 
teachers themselves have raised the 
standard for permanent certificates to the 
standard required by Normal schools for 
the Junior examination. By taking a 
firm stand on this matter, we have had 
no trouble about it for twenty-five years. 
The teachers themselves desire it. 

Prof. Spayd: Dr. Buehrle’s point is 
not well taken. If his idea were carried 
out, in order to know physical geography 
all the sciences must be studied, and to 
teach arithmetic would involve no end 
of supplementary branches. 

The time for the general programme 
having arrived, this department ad- 
journed. 











ROUND TABLE—PAVILION. 


HERE attention was given to Normal 





school matters, the Chairman being Prin- 


cipal M. G. Benedict, of Edinboro. The 
first paper was read by Supt. JOHN Mor- 
row, of Allegheny, on 


SCHOLARSHIP OF NORMAL GRADUATES 


This subject is not one of my own choos- 
ing, and it was with great hesitation that I 
agreed to say anything on it atall. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, I feel free to 
thrash around a good deal on both sides of 
the fence. The programme limits me to | 
twenty minutes, but if I should consult my 
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own feelings in the matter I would say all I 
want to say, and perhaps more than I ought 
to say, in much less time. 

The subject, ‘‘Scholarship of Normal 
School Graduates’’ is somewhat limited in its 
meaning and application, though I presume 
the committee assigning it intended the 
term ‘‘ Scholarship’’ to be understood and 
used in a general sense to mean the qualifi- 
cations and fitness of the average Normal 
School graduate for the responsibilities of 
his lifework. In this general way, then, it 
will be considered. 

The Normal Schools of Pennsylvania have 
had a large and continuous contract of re- 
sponsibility before them all along through 
their history. From the very start they 
have been a fruitful theme of adverse criti- 
cism. I recall with great distinctness the 
first meeting of this Association I ever at- 
tended, nearly thirty years ago, in Greens- 
burg. On that occasion, Dr. Wyers, of 
West Chester, Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Prof. Burtt, of Pittsburgh, and others, 
all spoke in a negative way of the scholar- 
ship of Normal School graduates. That was 
not the first meeting at which the Normal 
Schools were disparaged, and very few 
meetings since that time have been allowed 
to pass without some one assailing them in 
vigorous terms. Indeed, the situation is fully 
illustrated by the story ofthe Irishman whose 
neighbors were always fighting him. On 
one occasion they were kicking him with 
great energy, when he protested that the 
nature of the offence did not call for so vig- 
orous a use of their feet. This seeming ir- 
regularity, however, was quickly made 
right by another Irishman who yelled out, 
‘*Stand it, Moike. We're your frinds, and 
we're doin’ it for yer own gud.’’ The most 
sarcastic things I have ever heard said 
about the scholarship of the Normal Schools 
and their graduates have been said by those 
who first proclaimed their unalloyed friend- 
ship for these schools, and, like the Irish- 
men, seem to feel warranted in their scath- 
ing criticisms of these institutions, as they 
claimed, for the good of the institutions 
themselves. 

It is freely admitted that the average Nor- 
mal School graduate has some grave faults; 
in this regard he is not very different from 
the graduates of other institutions of learn- 
ing; but while we are generous in our ad- 
missions, let us also be just in our conclu- 
sions. Tle Normal Schools have always 
invited honest and thoughtful criticism, 
void of the acrimony and bitterness which 
frequently characterize public discussions. 
This kind of criticism has always been wel- 
comed, not only by the Normal School peo- 
ple, but by the friends of the public school 
idea throughout the State. 

Such criticism, however, has not always 
been the rule. Too often the cloven foot of 
personal interest has been painfully visible 
when the improvement of the Normal 
Schools was up for consideration; and gen- 
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erally in our discussions of this subject, the 
lines have been clearly and sharply drawn 
between the friends of the Normal Schools 
on the one side, and those interested in little 
private schools, academies and colleges on 
the other. The Normal Schools are designed 
to be, and are essentially, professional insti- 
tutions. They should be conducted on the 
same general principles as other profes- 
sional schools, and should be held up to the 
same standards of thoroughness and effi- 
ciency; but to expect them to send out 
teachers all of whom are first class in their 
profession is the acme of folly. No other 
professional school has ever been able to at- 
tain any such dizzy heights of success, and 
why should such an unreasonable demand 
be made of the Normal Schools ? 

The law schools of the country send out 
scores of failures every year. The medical 
department is said to furnish very nearly as 
many quack doctors, annually, as it does 
skilled physicians, and the theological semi- 
naries of the country bring up the rear with 
their full quota of ‘‘tired’’ preachers. All 
these professions are loaded down with re- 
presentatives who would have made ex- 
cellent farmers, carpenters and blacksmiths, 
provided they were not too lazy to work. 
But who has ever been heard to lampoon the 
professional schools that graduated these 
people and turned them loose on an un- 
suspecting public? We have in our city 
schools at home seventy-six Normal School 
graduates, representing very nearly all the 
Normal Schools in the State. I regard 
about five or six of these teachers as failures, 
but it has always seemed to me to be more 
nearly in harmony with fair play and 
honest dealing to speak of the seventy that 
are doing excellent work, rather than in- 
discriminately to abuse all of them on ac- 
count of the few who are worthless. 

The Normal Schools profess to make at 
least fairly good teachers and no more, but 
even this much is a work of grave responsi- 
bility. To be a successful teacher implies a 
great deal. You must be in possession of a 
sound, healthy body. You must have good, 
hard common sense. You must have a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects you 
profess to teach, and with all you must be 
willing to work. The absence of any one of 
these four qualifications is fatal to success, 
and yet there is only one of these essentials 
that the Normal Schools can ever hope to 
be able to supply. It thus appears then 
that at most they are responsible for only 
one-fourth of the failure of their graduates. 

A Normal School can furnish a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, and 
the best methods of presenting them, and 
that is the most it cando. A wide-spread 
belief prevails, however, that they are not 
now and have not been doing this work as 
well as it ought to be done, and I fear that 
this opinion is not altogether without foun- 
dation. It is conceded that the Normal 
Schools have a difficult task to perform. 
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The young people of the country, with all 
grades of crude and limited attainments, 
flock to the Normal Schools, and many of 
them enter with the demand that they must 
be put through and graduated in one or two 
years in spite of their unfitness. The rank 
and file of acadenan nevertheless go with the 
most praiseworthy motives. Yet some are 
induced to attend because they have been 
unable to secure a second or third-grade pro- 
visional certificate from the Superintendent 
of their district ; they seek to get round 
this official in a year or two by pushing 
through a Normal School. Others again 
drift into the Normal Schools without any 
definite motive except perhaps that their 
parents and relatives wish them to do so. 

The problem of the Normal Schools then 
is to transform these crude, inexperienced, 
and untrained young persons into scholarly 
and cultured teachers, and this too in the 
remarkably short space of about two years’ 
time. 

These people are classified and usually do 
faithful work. They are passed from grade 
to grade by the faculty, sometimes on rather 
low records, it is true, but with the hope 
that they will be able to do better work and 
more of it the next quarter. At the end of 
two years, generally, they are recommended 
to the State Board of Examiners for a final 
sifting and graduation. It is the duty of 
this Board in a hurried examination of two 
days, usually @pasting weather, at the heels 
of the session when every person is tired 
and worn out, to determine the scholastic 
attainments of these young folks, and to 
put under a cloud of failure and disappoint- 
ment those who may be adjudged by any two 
members of that body as unworthy to pass. 

In my judgment this is all wrong. No 
doubt there are in every large class of sixty 
or seventy candidates, eight or ten who 
ought to be rejected; but the average Board 
of Examiners cannot under the circum- 
stances do so intelligently. They would 
not if they could, and it is not right that 
they should. 

Let us see why. A young woman attends a 
Normal School for two or three years, and is 
advanced by the faculty from grade to grade 
and led to believe that she is going to grad- 
uate. Her father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, more than a hundred miles away, 
are all glad that Susan is expected to gradu- 
ate at the coming commencement. It is 
spoken of and understood in the neighbor- 
hood by her friends and neighbors at home, 
that Susan Jones will finish the course at 
the Normal School in a few weeks. Her 
relatives select presents for the commence- 
ment occasion. Her mother gets her grad- 
uating dresses ready, and the whole family 
look forward with great expectations to 
commencement day. At the last moment 
the word goes home to her parents that poor 
Susan has been rejected by the committee, 
and she is sent home as a failure in disgrace, 
broken-hearted, to meet her relatives and 
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friends, and to be the subject of gossip for 
the news-mongers and busy-bodies of the 
neighborhood. Such a course of treatment 
of any young person who has been making 
the best possible use of the time is both 
heartless and criminal. 

I want the Normal Schools to brace up, 
and make better scholars; no one is more 
anxious for this than I am; but the last day 
of school is not the time to chop off heads. 
The lopping-off process should begin at the 
other end of the line. 

Let a high standard of admission be set 
up. Make the entrance examinations as 
comprehensive as they ought to be, and 
class all comers where they belong. This 
would compel the public schools, high 
schools, academies and private schools of 
the country to do better work. As it now is, 
the Normal Schools can do but little with 
the material furnished them. After this 
has been done, hold the classes down to the 
successive grades until they are thoroughly 
finished, if it takes five years to get 
through. And finally, when classes are 
recommended to the State Board of Exam- 
iners for graduation, let them be treated as 
are the candidates of all other professional 
schools. If they show proficiency in only 
one branch, give them credit for that, and 
let it go on record that one subject, at least, 
has been thoroughly and satisfactorily fin- 
ished. 

But how is it now? Und@existing regu- 
lations, if a candidate receives two negative 
votes on any one study, he is knocked clear 
out, and gets no credit at all for knowing 
anything. I confess that I am unable to see 
either sense or justice in any such proce- 
dure, and after careful investigation have 
been totally{unsuccessful in finding a paral- 
lel to this kind of management in any 
other class of professional schools in the 
United States. 

The Normal Schools could be much im- 
proved by establishing a uniform standard 
of admission to the classes of the last two 
years of the course. Uniformity also in the 
tests for graduation would be a long step in 
advance of the present system. The ques- 
tions for all these examinations should be 
prepared at the School Department and sent 
to the different Normal Schools on the same 
day, in charge of enough assistants to con- 
duct the examinations ey. The man- 
uscripts should then be taken to the De- 
partment and carefully reported upon ac- 
cording to their merits. 

I am advised, through correspondence 
with thirty-five of the leading colleges and 
universities in this country, that the ten- 
dency iu all professional schools now is to 
hold students back on the branches in 
which they are deficient until the work has 
been thoroughly and entirely finished. 
Every student gets full credit, however, for 
all the subjects he masters, and just as fast 
as he masters them. 

Two other causes are potent in reducing 
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the standard of scholarship in the Normal 
Schools. The sharp competition between 
the Normal Schools themselves for students 
compels these schools to tolerate a grade of 
scholarship that is far too low. Another 
source of deduinanees in scholarship, in my 
judgment, is the high premium placed upon 
methods of instruction, while a knowledge 
of the philosophical principles underlying 
the subjects to be taught, is at a discount. 

Every Institute lecturer in the country. 
holds up to view and elaborates the import- 
ance of psychology, pedagogy, methods of 
instruction, history of education, etc., etc. 
These subjects appear to have a complete 
monopoly of educational journals every- 
where, and the Normal Schools readily fall 
in with the procession and all shout for 
methods. 

I would not discourage a proper amount 
of attention to these subjects, but I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that it is quite as 
important for a teacher to have something 
in his mind, clearly understood, to present 
to his classes, as to have some patent method 
of presentation. No amount of knowledge 
in the line of methods can ever help you to 
present to others that which you yourself do 
not know. 


On motion, discussion was deferred 


until the second paper had been read, 
which was by Prof. D. C. Murpuy, of 
Slippery Rock Normal School, on 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN NORMAL 


SCHOOLS. 


When Napoleon, more thanacentury ago, 
was thundering at the gates of Berlin, it 
went around among the German people, 
‘‘We must educate the peasantry.’’ Out of 
the enthusiasm of that saying came the 
University of Berlin ; and nearly a hundred 
years afterward the most magnificent army 
that ever crossed Europe marched to the 
gates of Paris, thundered against them suc- 
cessfully, and entered the city. 

America before that understood the secret 
and power of Christian education and the 
education of the common school, and for 
two hundred years she has been training 
her young people. Never, however, has the 
work been so vigorously carried on as at the 
present time. A professional interest in any 
business elevates it at once: invests it with 
life and vigor, and takes it out of the realm 
of drudgery. Such an interest is the teach- 
er’s inspiration, manifested to-day all over 
our great Commonwealth. Our Normal 
Schools with the advanced methods and the 
training of teachers, with their instructors 
full of enthusiasm and inspiration, are send- 
ing forth every year persons better equipped 
for the work. For years these schools were 
vigorously opposed by those who denied the 
necessity or usefulness of professional train- 
ing; but they have outlived all detraction 
and censure and have become strongly in- 
trenched in the public confidence ; having 
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now an unimpeded way in which to de- 
velop themselves along all lines which lead 
toward broader, fuller, and richer work. 
They have fought successfully against the 
false sentiment and delusive idea that ‘‘all 
teachers, like poets, are born and not 
made.’’ So fully did this sentiment control 
the world’s thought that for centuries 
people believed that a knowledge of the 
subjects taught without any investigation 
of underlying principles was quite sufficient 
for a teacher. The establishment of the 
Normal Schools in our State, therefore, 
marks an epoch in our educational history, 
as plainly as the inauguration of Washing- 
ton to be President of the United States 
marks the beginning of an epoch in our 
political history. Our State has for several 
years been pursuing a liberal policy of edu- 
cating teachers through the agency of these 
schools. 

Horace Mann said fifty years ago, ‘‘I be- 
lieve the Normal Schools to be a new instru- 
ment in the advancement of the race.’’ The 
Normal School is essentially a product of 
modern times, and we need not turn back 
the pages of history to discover the idea in 
some Medieval University. ‘That would 
be like looking for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the writings of the Greeks or 
Chinese.’’ The Normal School is not only 


a modern idea, but an expression of the 
voice of the people in their demand for better 


trained teachers. The inftuence of these 
schools directly or indirectly inspires those 
who are engaged in teaching and exalts the 
work into an honored profession. Normal 
Schools must therefore lead in the advance- 
ment of professional training, or their use- 
fulness will end. Superintendent Calkins 
said recently, ‘‘ Observing the work of many 
teachers from their first attempts through 
several years of teaching, leads us to inquire, 
‘Can anything more be done than is now 
accomplished in the training of teachers 
which shall enable a much larger number of 
them to do right work from the outset.’ ”’ 
He assumes that there have been and are 
failures in the work of those sent out from 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Some of 
these failures may be traced to the peculiar 
and inherent tendencies of the individual ; 
some are the result of imperfect training for 
the work; and some arise from the environ- 
ment of the school, leaving a very small 
per cent. of those who enter the profession 
to rise into prominence. If educators will 
undertake to seek better ways to success in 
teaching, with that degree of watchful obser- 
vation and patient study which is practiced 
by those who, through difficulties, learn to 
know the psychological development of the 
animals they train, there will be unprece- 
dented advancement in our work in the fu- 
ture. Every year brings the teachers’ pro- 
fession farther to the front ; hence there is 
an increased obligation resting on every 
true teacher to lift the educational work to 
higher planes of perfection. The educational 
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interests of our great State are so important 
that it becomes the duty of the State to see 
that those who undertake the instruction of 
her children shall have laid a foundation, 
broad and deep, in professional training. 
This holds within its bounds two specific 
things : the ‘‘ Science of Teaching ’’ and the 
‘“‘Art of Teaching.’’ Under the first we 
must take psychology as the basis of our 
work, and seek in its teachings the prin- 
ciples of development and from them evolve 
our methods as a guide to instruction. 

President De Garmo says, ‘* The first re- 
quisite in the development of training 
teachers is the study of Psychology.’’ In 
the report of the Committee of Fifteen, we 
find they recommend that early in the 
course of study, teachers in training assume 
as true the well-known facts of psychology 
and the essential principles of education, 
and guide their later study and practice by 
the light of these principles ; that the most 
fundamental and important of the profes- 
sional studies which ought to be pursued by 
one intending to teach is psychology. 

Modern educational thought emphasizes 
the opinion that the child, not the subject 
taught, is the guide to the teacher’s efforts. 
To know the child is of paramount import- 
ance. We study the child’s spontaneous 
acts in body and mind ; ‘‘these are the buds 
of promise.’’ No common sense law of dis- 
cerning the physical, mental and moral 
conditions is sufficient. ‘‘ We must know, by 
studying the child, when his spontaneities 
develop, their seasons, their strength and 
their number.’’ If we wish to know how to 
treat a plant, we must know the conditions 
of its healthy growth ; what culture it needs 
at first and during all its growth. 

The teacher who thus studies the laws of 
development in the child’s mind, as the 
florist studies the growth of the plant, soon 
discovers the proper method for training the 
mind. We must study the child as a per- 
sonality, and not as something to be 
weighed or analyzed. Many young teach- 
ers who have not had proper training in 
teaching, instead of seeking by study the 
conditions of the minds about him, becomes 
an imitator of methods rather than a master 
of his work. Instead of studying the chil- 
dren themselves, in order to reach a psycho- 
logical basis, we are too apt to educate ac- 
cording to some course of study. We can- 
not afford to wait a decade or a half-century 
for some gifted teacher to appear who knows 
how to read and reveal the child-soul to the 
world. We cannot wait for a Pestalozzi or 
a Froebel. It cannot be done by one or two 
heaven-sent men for all time or for all 
teachers. It must be done daily, hourly, by 
every teacher who would use the key to real 
success. One of the best psychologists in 
America sat a whole afternoon in a summer 
house watching some children playing on 
the lawn. ‘‘ Why do you do that ?’’ asked a 
primary teacher, who was a member of the 
professor’s class. ‘‘I am learning what to 
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say to you to-morrow morning,’’ answered 
the wise teacher. In Pennsylvania there is 
a beautiful river; its waters come from the 
North ; it winds its way among the valleys. 
If we were wishing to find its source, we 
would not go wandering all over the State 
to find it, but just trace the river to its be- 
ginning. One of the objects of professional 
training is to lead teachers to find the source 
of true work without wandering in a blind, 
aimless way all over the field of experience. 
The teacher who learns to teach by teach- 
ing, without any thought of the proper de- 
velopment of those under his charge, or 
without any instruction from those compe- 
tent to point out defects and suggest their 
remedies, is apt to think all teaching alike. 
One who thus gropes in the dark can never 
expect to rise in the profession, while those 
who are trained in the Normal Schools 
under the direction of a skilled leader will 
find the training worth more to them than 
many years of experience, when left to dis- 
cover their own faults and find their own 
way tocorrect them. The training school, 
with all that it includes, isa great step in 
the evolution of the ideal teacher. Such 
schools are full of possibilities both for 
pupil and teacher, and all true training in- 
creases the teacher’s knowledge, and his 
power to gain knowledge; gives greater 
power to think clearly and independently, 
and stimulates the natural love for knowl- 
Those who 


edge and the work of teaching. 
receive the highest training are those who 
come conscious of the greatness beyond in 
the profession, and who will radiate a help- 
ful, invigorating spirit, and open to the 


teachers under their charge the possible 
dignity of the profession. 

Again: The Normal Schools must make 
ample provision for the academic training of 
their students. The teacher must have cul- 
tured powers and a well-informed mind. 
Whatever half-truths may lie in the principle 
advanced by Jacotot, it is certain that a per- 
son cannot teach what he does not under- 
stand. One of the great faults in all teach- 
ing arises from ignorance of the subject 
taught. No person can succeed in teaching 
a subject unless he not only knows it thor- 
oughly, but also has a clear idea of the end 
he should seek to attain by teaching that 
branch of knowledge. No good results can 
be expected when the ignorant teach the 
ignorant. An error lies in the popular fal- 
lacy that almost any one can teach small 
children, when in fact the best talent, the 
widest knowledge, the utmost skill, the 
best trained teachers, are needed in the 
primary grades, for there is where the mind 
is awakened. The child when asked why 
he went to school, replied, ‘‘ To learn some- 
thing new.’’ This may be partially true, 
but it is more frequently true that children 
attend school to have the mind quickened 
and prepared to receive knowledge, or rather 
to have the mind developed so that the child 
can understand that which he could not 
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comprehend before. This power must be 
attained in the primary schools, and the 
teacher, to do good work, must have a 
sound practical education and broad culture 
as the foundation. The teacher must un- 
derstand the training and appreciate the 
value of all the activities of the child. If by 
magic power we were able to bring all great 
teachers of the ages to life for the purpose of 
formulating as perfect a system of educa- 
tional doctrine as is possible for the human 
mind to create, they would first ‘‘ call a lit- ‘ 
tle child and set it in their midst,’’ for it is 
only from the study of the children, in their 
growth from infancy to maturity, that a 
system of educational psychology can be 
formed. 

Text-books and teachers at one time re- 
quired pupils to commit to memory long 
rules and many exceptions under each ; 
everything was memorized, the pupils 
simply repeating words. Later some edu- 
cators discovered that such unintelligent 
memorizing was a questionable educational 
method ; that while the child was memoriz- 
ing the text-book, the observing and reflect- 
ing powers lay idle and inactive. When 
educators were awakened to these facts, 
they found that a boy with a wretched mem- 
ory for dates, participles, and abstract rules, 
under the concentrated powers of a well- 
trained teacher could easily learn to name 
the rulers of the country, could analyze a 
flower, could tell of the winds and waves, or 
work with the saw or plane; that the girl 
who had but little talent for mathematics. 
when given an opportunity, became a ready 
pupil in literature and science. 

We conclude therefore, while it is a mis- 
take in a Normal School to make scholar- 
ship a subordinate aim, it is an equally 
grave mistake to make the training the sub- 
ordinate aim. ‘‘ We are apt to educate too 
much and instruct and train too little.’’ 
We are taught in physiology that the food 
is still outside the body until it is digested 
by the work of our own organism ; then it is 
ready to be absorbed and assimilated. We 
are frequently reminded that what a man 
learns does not educate him. ‘‘ Education 
is the result of activity, not receptivity.’’ 
A man’s spiritual nature does not grow be- 
cause he attends church regularly and hears 
good preaching ; it is the activities of his 
own spirit that cause his soul to grow. 
The preaching may be the power which 
awakened the growth, but the true growth 
must come from within. David could not 
fight in the armor of Saul; he had that 
which served his purpose better, that which 
he himself had developed through his own 
activities. The personality, the individu- 
ality, is a distinctive characteristic in every 
teacher and should be well-trained: and 
since the aim of the school in general is to 
develop and rightly train each child, then 
the Normal School must strive the harder to 
send out teachers whose individuality has 
been recognized and stimulated. Profes- 
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sional preparation and training is demanded | that young people without any preparation 


of all who can reasonably expect to succeed 
in the work of transforming the child into 
the man or woman by developing all the 
powers of body and mind. The day has 
gone by when every person who is conscious 
of his imbecility in other lines of work can 
hope to be counted competent to train the 
weakness of infancy into all the virtue, 
power and wisdom of mature years. 

What the teacher imperatively needs is a 
clear knowledge of the ends and principles 
of teaching. He must know his work. 
‘* The laws of culture and instruction, the 
relation of the different branches of knowl- 
edge to each other and to the mind, the 
methods by which the human powers may 
be called into being and trained, must all be 
understood and appreciated by those who 
would attempt to bring up the feeblest of 
creatures into a representative and inter- 
preter of the Divine.”’ 

Art of Teaching.—Another object of Nor- 
mal instruction is to lead the young teacher 
slowly from the ‘‘ science of teaching ’’ into 
the ‘‘art of teaching.’’ Some writers tell us 
that before students are able to understand 
practical pedagogics, and before they can 
appreciate and apply methods of teaching, 
they must have finished their education so 
far as the academic work is concerned. 
This is a fallacy. While it is important, as 


already stated, that students have a broad 


knowledge of all related subjects, yet those 
who are able to comprehend the theorems of 
algebra and the translation of languages, 
may be easily led to understand the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. 

It not unfrequently happens that young 
ladies and gentlemen from the country are 
the quickest to perceive the truth of peda- 
gogical principles, and will make better 
teachers than > ‘* who have been kept in 
the atmosphere of schools till all spontaneity 
has been crushed out of them.’’ Young 
people of practical minds, if given oppor- 
tunity, will readily understand methods of 
teaching. The ‘‘art of teaching ’’ involves 
a knowledge ofa few fundamental principles. 
It has been shown in the experience of edu- 
cators that many voung teachers who have 
the requisite training can apply well a few 
principles of which they have a clear and 
definite knowledge. Teaching like every- 
thing else has to be learned. Doubtless a 
farmer might become a good lawyer; by 
entering the court-room and beginning the 
practice of law without any preparation, he 
might in course of time become a good 
lawyer; but who would want to be the 
victim of his blunders in order that by long 
and continuous practice he might become a 
lawyer? If there were no law against it, any 
man might open an office as a practicing 

hysician and begin to administer medicine; 
ut who would want to be his first patient, 
so that by practice he might become a good 
physician? How much more important is it 
that we do not sacrifice the children in order 








may become teachers! It is well to remem- 
ber that teaching is a kind of work which 
cannot be accurately measured; that real 
power and skill in teaching are not born of 
uncertainty, but grow out of the teacher’s 
knowledge of what is fundamental in the 
art of teaching. No educational problem 
should be more frequently discussed than 
the proper training of teachers who are to 
discipline and instruct the children of the 
land. 

There are two ways in which young peo- 
ple may gain the required training in the 
Normal Schools, namely, by observation 
and by practice, under the eye of the critic 
teacher. It is the purpose of the instructors 
in our Normal Schools to make their own 
teaching in each department a practical il- 
lustration of the proper methods to be used. 

Students receive instruction in the ele- 
ments of pedagogics, and are given practice 
in the training department. They must be 
governed by the principles of the science 
and the observation of correct methods. 
Student-teachers are not however to become 
imitators of the training teacher, but to 
learn from him the applications ; from him 
receive inspiration and encouragement for 
all good efiorts. ‘‘A little child does not 
wear red because that is a favorite color 
worn by the teacher, but catches ideas of 
neatness of apparel from the teacher; she 
does not use the same accent or intonations 
of her teacher, but learns from the teacher to 
make her conversation life-like; she does 
not act like the teacher, but from the teacher 
she learns to develop her own personality. 
So the teacher by his presence inspires the 
student-teacher. Dr. Arnold was the greatest 
teacher England produced ; not because he 
made boys understand quadratics best, or 
rendered them most capable in translating 
a difficult Latin text, but because he im- 
pressed upon their souls new and noble 
ideals of honor, of lofty and abiding attain- 
ments. His students went forth inspired by 
his instruction to be something and to do 
something. They felt the thrill of a restless 
ambition imparted from his mighty influ- 
ence. So the teachers who are constantly 
under the guidance of those whose natures 
give out inspiration, by continual observa- 
tion may by such training become efficient, 
honored, successful teachers. 

Practice Teaching.—The best professional 
training comes from practice under the di- 
rection of those who are competent to point 
out defects and suggest remedies. This is 
worth more to teachers than many years of 
experience when left to discover their own 
way out of them. There is nothing more 
commendable in the teacher, as in persons 
in other avocations, than knowing how to 
do his work well. This is illustrated in the 
event which took place in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. In one of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments something went wrong with 
the machinery. It was necessary to stop 
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the works, and thus throw 2000 persons out 
of employment, and this caused to the 
owners of the factory a heavy loss of several 
thousands of dollars because they were un- 
able to fill the orders that arrived. Several 
men were called into the factory to discover 
the trouble, none of whom were able to solve 
the mystery. A machinist in New York 
was telegraphed for, who arrived and witha 
little hammer tapped along the machinery 
until he found the difficulty. Ina very few 
minutes the trouble was remedied and the 
wheels were again in motion. His bill was 
$50.50. The owners said they were willing 
to pay it, or even twice that sum, but re- 
quested that he tell them why his bill was 
such a peculiar amount. His reply is 
worthy of permanent record, ‘‘ I charge you 
fifty cents for the work, and fifty dollars for 
knowing how.”’ 

Normal Schools are measured largely by 
the success of their graduates in knowing 
how toteach. If the graduates prove suc- 
cessful the public says, ‘‘ The school which 
sends out such teachers is worthy of recog- 
nition.’’ Ifthe graduates prove unsuccessful 
the school is condemned ; and while Normal 
Schools have done much toward elevating 
the profession, set there is still needed that 
unity in the training which will lift them 
to higher planes. ‘‘ As the philosophy and 
methods of teaching are the same for all 
grades of school exercises, and as the differ- 
ent grades are so related one to another 
that the teacher of one grade must teach 
with some reference to all others, every pro- 
fessional school for the training of teachers 
to teach in a complete system of schools 
should be complete in itself. If our Normal 
Schools should provide this complete train- 
ing for teachers who enter the Normal 
classes, there would be established in our 
system of public instruction that unity in 
school work which has never yet been 
known in our country.”’ 

Prof. Noetling: We are told in some 
educational journals that the Normal 
schools are forever ‘‘harping upon 
methods.’’ There may be such schools, 
but ours is not of them; we “harp’’ 
upon principles, and develop the teachers’ 
ability to adapt methods for themselves as 
their pupils grow day by day—no two 
alike, any more than are two stalks of corn. 

Principal Welsh: I agree that people 
cannot teach what they do not know, and 
am in sympathy with the requirement 
for higher scholarship in graduates ; but 
how about the academical work? I sup- 
pose it is the experience of all of us that 
pupils of intelligence come to the schools 
who, on examination for scholarship, are 
found deficient in particular directions. 
How is this to be corrected, if we may 
not do academical work? I believe we 
must and ought to do that kind of work. 
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Dr. Schaeffer : One of our Pennsylvania 
Normal Principals made a tour of inspec- 
tion of the Normal schools of the Empire 
State. As he went from school to school 
he found everywhere the same complaint 
—that the Normal schools were required 
by law to accept the Regents’ Certificate 
as evidence of scholarship, and ¢herefore 
the scholarship of graduates was often un- 
satisfactory. So we-must not be too 
ready to agree to a priori theories. It is 
true that Normal schools are professional 
schools, and should not waste time on the 
what at the expense of the how , but it is 
also true that the teacher wants the what 
before the how, and must get it some- 
where. We want to differentiate High 
school and Normal school work—neither 
can do the work of the other and continue 
to be a good school: and why? Because 
the High school is satisfied if at each 
step in knowledge the pupil’s progress is 
adequate to take the next step; while if 
he is to teach, his knowledge must be 
more exhaustive than that. Helen 
Schaeffer’s power resulted from her clear 
sight of the relation of every formula to 
what came after it. We must have some 
glimpse of what lies beyond, or we waste 
much time. The demand that Normal 
schools shall be ‘strictly professional’’ 
will soon cease. The older professions 
make no such demand of their schools, 
and why should we? There exists no 
such “‘ strictly professional’’ school on the 
face of the earth ; the thing is an impossi- 
bility. We shall simplify the whole 
question when we differentiate between 
the proper work of High and Normal 
schools, and recognize that the exhaust- 
ive knowledge required for teaching is 
not what the average pupil needs, but 
something far broader. 

Dr. Philips: It is not wise to require 
the acceptance of certain certificates as 
conclusive on scholarship. I wish to 
commend Mr. Morrow’s suggestion of 
thinning out the classes at the lower end. 
Most of that can and should be done be- 
fore the Junior year. 

Prof. A. T. Smith: We sent out to the 
Normal schools of different States a cir- 
cular letter on this question of profes- 
sional and academic work. The replies 
are not ready to tabulate, but what we 
have areinteresting. There is a remark- 
able similarity in Normal work through- 
out the conntry. 

Dr.G. W. Hull: After experience in 
Normal teaching classes for about a quar- 
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ter of a century, I am not sure that 
classes do not need the sifting process 
even toward the end. With all my sym- 
pathy for the weak sister, I fear there are 
some whom we cannot afford to have 
understand that admission to the Senior 
class necessarily means graduation. Some 
will take advantage of that, and you will 
have a product turned out that will do no 
credit to themselves or their school. 

Dr. Philips: You may have to sift 
your Senior class sometimes, but I would 
not leave it till the graduation dress is on 
the way. 

The bell for general exercises cut off the 
discussion. 


EVENING CONCERT. 


The Chautauqua management gave a 
concert by the Swedish Lady Quartette, 
whose music was very enjoyable, partic- 
ularly the contralto voice. There were 
also impersonations by Prof. Lincoln 
Kirk. The audience was very large. 
Though the evening was quite cool, the 
auditorium was filled. The audience re- 
mained to the end of the programme, and 
were well repaid by the ‘* Rock-a-by’’ 
melody at the close. 


~~ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE devotional exercises at the opening 

of session were led by Supt. B. F. Pat- 
TERSON, of Pottsville, who read a selec- 
tion of Scripture and offered prayer. The 
paper of Supt. C. A. Bascock, of Oil 
City, was now read, on 


THE IDEAL COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The answer which one will give to the 
question, ‘‘What should constitute the 
course of study of the High School ?’’ will de- 
pend upon what he believes is the purpose 
of education. Many, perhaps the great ma- 
jority, will say that education is to enable 
its possessor to get a living, and that, there 
fore, it should be practical, should be lim- 
ited to the study of those subjects which 
will be of immediate use in the practice of 
some craft, or to the knowledge that is es- 
sential to the carrying on of trade and busi- 
ness. 

Arithmetic, reading, writing and geog- 
raphy are necessary to the world’s com- 
merce; for without these it must cease. 
Astronomy and the Higher Mathematics, 
for their application to navigation and the 
measurement of land, and the physical 
sciences, for their utility in manufacturing, 
are also recoguized as needed branches of 
knowledge. 
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Further examination might prove the 
value for use of many, if not of most of the 
subjects of study. ‘The trouble with the ar- 
gument from utility is that it can never 
conclude. It is an induction from an in- 
definite number of particulars, and leaves 
its advocates at different points of the as- 
cent, but each with his theory limited to his 
own immediate range of vision. What he 
cannot see to be of use he does not think 
worth acquiring. It thus begets an econom- 
ical habit of feeling in regard to knowledge. 
Economy is in many respects a-‘shining vir- 
tue, but there are things in which it is not 
well to economize. Honesty is one, rever- 
ence is another, and knowledge, we believe, 
is still another. This feeling is sure to 
arise among utilitarians of all classes, from 
the neighbors of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
thought him demented because he spent so 
much time blowing soap-bubbles in a tub, 
to Herbert Spencer, with his question of 
What knowledge is of most worth? We 
once knew a good old Baptist preacher, who 
expressed his dislike of an eminent natural- 
ist by saying, ‘‘I don’t think much of a 
man who spends his time chasing butterflies 
with a bag, and looking at bugs with a 
microscope.’’ 

To determine what knowledge is useful 
would require the possession of all knowl- 
edge, aa an intimate acquaintance with the 
history of human development; that is, 
would require that a condition exist in 
order to determine whether it ought to ex- 
ist—a logical suicide. 

But on the other hand, suppose it be 
found that the knowledge which has been 
pursued the most vigorously—as if its at- 
tainment were the only end in view, its 
mere possession the sole reward of the 
effort, is the most useful, produces more 
power than that acquired for some special 
application, would it not appear, even from 
the utilitarian point of view itself, that the 
utilitarian argument vanishes ? 

It has been said that the common branches 
are for use in the affairs of life, and that the 
higher branches are for culture or liberal 
education—liberal, in the sense of being 
free from practical matters. This is far 
from the truth. The most ‘‘common’’ 
branches, as arithmetic and geography, are 
most practical when studied most exhaust- 
ively, when their consideration is pressed 
out into their universal relations ; and this 
is also liberal education as truly, though 
not in the same degree, as the study of the 
calculus or of fluxious. But it is only by 
means of the higher branches that the un1- 
versal relations of the lower may be found. 

A good illustration of how the practical 
use of knowledge involves the use of higher 
and broader knowledge is found in the re- 
cent marveleous applications of electricity, 
a development so rapid that its years are 
equivalent to whole generations in other 
fields, and its method of growth is therefore 
more easily observed. At first, the demand 
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was for practical electricians, who could do 
some things by ‘‘rule of thumb,”’ then tor 
mechanical engineers who possessed some 
knowledge of the laws of electricity and of 
the construction of machines. These de- 
mands were soon satisfied. Finally it is for 
electrical manipulators and inventors, who 
have not only practical acquaintance with 
electrical devices, but who possess the 
knowledge and the creative imagination 
necessary to remedy defects and to make 
improvements, and who must consequently 
be first-class mathematicians, first-class 
scientists, and thorough linguists. 

Is it not fair then to consider the utilitar- 
ian idea as a kind of tinker’s philosophy 
which considers the man of less importance 
than his job? 

Regarding the man as of more importance 
than any special work he may do, it fol- 
lows that the one object of all school courses, 
is culture. Only as the child becomes ac- 
quainted with the objects around him, and 
begins to think them, does he begin to live. 
Only as the man discerns the thought un- 
derlying the objects of the material world, 
and is able to represent them in terms of 
his own thought, does he acquire any power 
over them, or do they have any meaning for 
him. The world ot the present, or of his- 
tory, has no existence for him who does not 
rethink it. Every advance in knowledge is 
thus the realization of a higher self. Cul- 
ture is not simply a preparation for living— 
it is itself life. Over against every human 
soul is the unknown world. It is the aim 
of the course of study, as a whole, to enable 
the mind to comprehend that world, and to 
put it into possession of the best results of 
the world’s thought. 

The course is thus an organic unit—from 
the primary school to the University—and 
should be determined not only by the nature 
of the knowledge to be taught, but espec- 
ially by the adaptation of the intensity of 
the work to the varying capacities of the 
students at different periods of their growth. 
The primary school should therefore con- 
tain as many lines of work as the High 
school or even the University—as language, 
history, natural science, philosophy, math- 
ematics. The difference will consist, as an 
advance is made, in more intensive work, 
rather than in more lines of thought. 

The futility of limiting the lower schools 
to a few subjects, as the ‘‘three R’s,’’ is 
found in the fact that the pupil soon reaches 
the limit of his power, and must go tedi- 
ously over the same ground again and 
again, or get into a state of chronic muddle 
by attempting work that is too abstract, and 
beyond his comprehension. The pupil be- 


fore he enters school has already learned 
considerable natural science—some astron- 
omy, botany, zodlogy, natural philosophy, 
and geography, even some metaphysics. 
Why should he stop learning these simply 
because he begins to go to school? The 
Kindergarten has recognized the force of 
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this principle, and is, we believe, right in 
introducing so many subjects into its work. 
The attention now given to nature study, 
and to the study of children, in our primary 
and grammar schools is also a step in the 
right direction. 

The enrichment, and consequent shorten- 
ing of the course of the study, is another 
needed blessing. Some natural science and 
algebra and geometry are much simpler 
and less abstract than some arithmetic. 
These should, therefore, change places in 
the course. Some French and Latin are 
also simpler and easier than much of the 
work in English and English grammar ; 
and these should be changed, beginning the 
languages when the pupil’s verbal memory 
is strongest, and postponing much of the 
study of English grammar until the ab- 
stract reasoning-powers of the learner are 
more fully developed, or even later than 
this—let it come after the Judgment. If 
these and other similar changes were made, 
much weariness of mind would be avoided, 
the work would be avoided, the work would 
be done better and easier, and the course 
would be shortened as well as enriched. 

The Ideal High School Course may be 
considered then as a section of some length, 
cut across all the lines of thought which 
begin in the primary, and extend through 
the student's life. It carries on in a broader 
and more general way the work of the lower 
schools, and is introductory to the Univer- 
sity. It is not our purpose to specify the 
particular studies of which it should con- 
sist—witness the reception of the report of 
the Committee of Ten—further than to indi- 
cate the belief that it occupies a distinct 
place in a general course of education whose 
aim is to put the learner in the way of pos- 
sessing the treasuries of thought—thus to 
a certain extent endowing the individual 
with the powers of the raceculturing him. 

The High school should find the pupil 
after eight years of the primary and inter- 
mediate course capable of doing independ- 
ent work—the teacher at this point guiding 
and testing the pupil’s work. If the lower 
schools have not produced this condition 
in the pupils, they have failed. The remedy 
has already been partly indicated in what 
has been said concerning shortening and 
enriching the course, and thus increasing 
the pupil’s interest in it. But the cure will 
not be complete till the practice of work 
takes the place of much of the everlasting 
preaching of methods of work. ‘‘I perceive 
that in all things ye are superstitious,’’ said 
Paul to the men of Athens. Just before 
that, we are told, that the Athenians were 
always inquiring concerning ‘‘some new 
thing.’’ We know of a city which every 
year for the last fourteen years, has an- 
nounced that it has just completed the 
greatest improvement in its schools in all 
their history. Is that city not cultivating 
quite a crop of superstitions? 

The High School ought in four years to 
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fit its students to enter the best colleges in 
the country, or do a full equivalent in other 
lines of work. Less than this would make 
it an ideal untrue to its 7dea as an integral 
part of our system of education. 

It should be noted that this ideal course 
does not increase in the number of lines of 
thought pursued, but rather decreases, or the 
lines converge, and the study becomes more 
intense along each. Or, to state it con- 
versely, each subject is pursued more and 
more to its limits, its relations to the world 
of thought are discovered, and there is thus 
achieved that correlation, which we still 
have faith to believe was recommended by 
the Committee of Fifteen. 

Finally, it seems evident that a course of 
study which makes culture its ideal from 
the primary school to the end, is the best 
preparation for life that those students can 
get who do not complete it, but who are 
compelled to drop out at different stages of 
advancement; their faces are set in the 
right direction, and they have been guided 
awhile along the true path. 


DR. WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL, 


Col. John A. M. Passmore, made the 
following report from the Committee on 
Memorial to Dr. Wickersham : 

As Treasurer of the Wickersham Peda- 
gogical Library Fund Committee, I beg 
eave to report as follows : 

I have in the Western Savings Fund As- 
sociation, one of the strongest Associations 
of the kind in our city, deposited $1070, 
which is drawing 3 per cent. interest. 

I have a complete list of all the contri- 
butors to this Fund. There are quite a 
number of counties in the State, in fact more 
than half of them, that have never contri- 
buted anything whatever to this Fund. It 
seems to me it would be a mistake to close 
up with this amount, as I believe if it is 
properly presented to the counties where no 
contributions have been made, at the next 
Annual Institute, we could raise five or six 
hundred dollars more, but that will be for 
the Association to decide. 

I have not had an opportunity to converse, 
quite recently with the Chairman, Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh, who is now in Europe, but 
at the last interview I had with him, that 
seemed to be his idea. 

He added that Dr. Schaeffer and him- 
self had called upon the Appropriation 
Committee and asked for $1000 for this 
Fund; but there was a good deal of 
trouble just then about the general ap- 
propriation, and they did not think it 
wise to press the matter. Afterwards Mr. 
Marshall, of the Library Committee, ac- 
companied him on a visit to Dr. Egle, 
State Librarian, who agreed to set apart 
for this section of the Library an amount 


from the appropriation equal to what the | 
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Association raises. One of the finest al- 
coves in the beautiful new building has 
been secured for this purpose, and all the 
pedagogical works now in the Library, 
aggregating some nine hundred, will be 
transferred to this section. 

On motion of Supt. Brecht, the report 
was adopted, and the Committee con- 
tinued, with authority to transfer the 
fund into the proper official hands to be 
applied to its intended purpose. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


Supt. WALTON reported from the 
Auditing Committee that they had ex- 
amined and approved the account of the 
Treasurer for last year’s session, as ap- 





pended. Their report was adopted. 
Resources. 

Cash on hand, July 7, 1892. . . . . . $444 38 

Interest on $400 for 2 years at3% .. 24 00 

Lecture tickets, July 3, 1894 a & 13 50 

Lecture tickets, July 4, 1894 ‘ 1 00 

Membership fees (471-11) for 1894. 460 00 

MOG TMs wt tt 2 00 
$947 88 

Expenditures. 
A.G. C. Smith, expenses Ex. Com... $16 27 


2 


J. M. Reed, expenses Ex. Com. . 13 22 


E. Mackey,expenses Ex. Com. 10 00 
H. W. Fisher, expenses Ex. Com. IO 00 
L. S. Shimmell, expenses Ex. Com.. . 9 50 
L. S. Shimmel, tablets, expressage, etc. 5 60 


J. D. Pyott, Reporter’s salary and ex- 





PCMSGS «ee se es oh ee O 8 © 57 79 
J. A. M. Passmore, Memorial Fund . 100 OO 
J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s salary . 10 00 
W.T. Howell, hauling piano. .-— . 8 00 
David S. Keck, Treasurer’s expenses . 10 83 
Joseph Chadwick, printing . id 5 75 
L. H. Watters, postage, stationery, etc. 5 59 
A.G.C. Smith, postage, expressage, etc. 16 0O 
Addison Jones, postage, circulars, etc. 8 87 
W. C. Tuckerman, carpenter work . 12 00 
Cooper & Vernon, letter heads, etc. . . 13, 50 
L,. S. Shimmell, postage, stationery . 10 70 
C.R. Williamson’s Sons, lumber. . . 16 70 
William Russell, janitor services . ‘ 10 00 
W. C. Tuckerman, packing exhibits. . I 50 
Jerry March, R. R. fare and hotel bill . 8 79 
Geo. M. Redman, drayage . pear ar a 8 50 
A. G. C. Smith, badges for officers . 9 32 
Perry L. Smith, boarding Mr. Fuller . I 00 
}. 1: Lewis, Hialirent. ...« » 10 0O 
Jerry March, song books. ... . g 42 

$398 85 

Total receipts. . ... » $947 88 
Total expenditures. ......... 398 85 
Balanceon hand ........ $549 03 


Signed: Jos. S. Walton, R. M. McNeal, L. E. 
McGinnes, Auditing Commitice. 
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DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL, 


Dr. McCASKEy made the following re- 
port from committee, with statement as 


to the action of the special conference of | 


yesterday afternoon, recommending an 

appropriation of $250 toward the Mem- 

orial fund. 

To the President and Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association : 

Your committee wouid respectfully report 
the following as appropriate items of the 
proposed Memorial in honor of Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, should sufficient funds be 
raised to include them all as here named: 

1. Mural Tablet. This has already been 
erected in St. James’ Church, Lancaster. 

2. Tomb of Granite. To be erected in St. 
James’ churchyard, where his mortal re- 
mains lie buried. 

3. Memorial Window. Tobe placed in St. 
James’ Church, of which he was a member 
and vestryman. 

4. Portrait of Dr. Burrowes.  L,ife-size 
head, suitably framed, to be placed in the 
Department of Public Instruction, the State 
Normal Schools, and offices of School Super- 
intendents; and copies of the same to be 
distributed to teachers and schools through- 
out the State in proportion to contributions 
received from their respective localities. 

5. Memorial Volume. Containing sketch 
of his life and work, selections from his 
writings, addresses and reports, and such 
other matter as may seem appropriate in a 
book designed for distribution throughout 
the State to perpetuate the memory of one 
of her greatest benefactors. 

As to the funds in hand and such as are 
yet to be provided: 

The expenses incurred in putting the 

Mural Tablet in place, which have 

been paid by J. P. McCaskey, ($175), 

with a further contribution ($75) 

from the same . . .« $250.00 
Cash, 1891, from Supt. Cyrus Boger, 

Lebanon 
Cash, 1891, from ‘Supt. J. W. ‘Snoke, 

Lebanon county. . . 
Cash, 1891, from Wm. A. 

gomery, Esq., Chicago. . 
Interest on above three items, 

caster Trust Company 
Cash, 1895, N. Ellmaker, pea 

caster . — . 50.00 

The above sum of $97. ‘49 is now on deposit 
at 4 per ct. with Lancaster Trust Company. 

Several thousand dollars will be needed 
to do this Memorial work in a manner 
worthy of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes and of 
the State of Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Many hands 
make light work,’’ and the money can 
readily be raised if those who are the in- 
telligent and—may we not say ?—grateful 
beneficiaries of Dr. Burrowes will aid this 
effort to do honor to his memory. 

We must look especially to the Superin- 
tendents and the Teachers of the State, and 
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to the teachers and students in the State 
Normal Schools, all of whom are daily reap- 
ing of what this great man sowed wisely 
and gladly for the generations of his own 
time and of the centuries to come. 

The Superintendent of Lancaster county 
pledges a contribution of twenty-five cents 
from each of his teachers at the annual Insti- 
tute in November next. Cannot the Super- 
intendents of Counties, Cities and Boroughs 
throughout Pennsylvania do likewise ? 

The law under which the Normal Schools 
were organized and are now graduating 
their thousands of students was written by 
Dr. Burrowes. Is it too much to ask that a 
subscription be taken in each of these 
schools—to include every student enrolled 
—the contribution to the fund to be a silver 
coin, small or large, as a gift of trifling 
value in grateful memory of one to whom 
more is due than can ever be paid ? 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was organized at Harrisburg, Decem- 
ber 28, 1852. Dr. Burrowes, who was a chief 
agent in its organization, was by common 
consent chosen to be its first President. No 
one at that time seems to have thought of 
any other man for this post of duty. 

The financial condition of the Association 
is such that a generous appropriation can 
be made in honor of Dr. Burrowes, to whom 
Pennsylvania owes a greater debt of grati- 
tude for work done in the development of 
her educational system than to any other 
man in the history of the Commonwealth. 

Your Committee would therefore respect- 
fully recommend that the sum of two a 
dred and fifty dollars be appropriated from 
the treasury of the Association in aid of the 
Dr. Burrowes Memorial Fund. 

Signed ; J. P. McCaskey, N. C. Schaeffer, 
M. J. Brecht, George M. Philips, George J. 
Luckey,* Committee. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted, its suggestions and recommend- 
ations approved, and on motion of Prof. 
Spayd, the appropriation of $250 ordered. 

Prof. J: R. FLICKINGER, of West Ches- 
ter, then read a paper on ‘‘ Education for 
Citizenship ’’ which will be found in the 
October number of Zhe School Journal. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


Hon. J. R. FARR, of Scranton, to 
whose active and persistent champion- 
ship, more than to the work of any other 
man, is due the passage of the compul- 
sory school law, was present by invita- 
tion of the Executive Committee, and 
addressed the Association on that ques- 
tion. His remarks as well as the discus- 
sion which followed will appear in the 

*Supt. Luckey was not able to be present at 
the meeting, but writes his approval of the re- 
port, and his hearty sympathy with the work. 
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October number of Zhe Journal, page 163 
et seq. 


EXCHANGE OF COURTESIES. 


A despatch of friendly greeting from 
the State Teachers’ Association of West 
Virginia was received, and the Secretary 
was instructed to send a suitable reply, 
which was done. 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION. 


Deputy State Supt. J. Q. STEWART 
made verbal report from the Committee 
on Legislation, in substance as tollows : 

A large number of bills relating to the sub- 
ject of education was introduced at the last 
session of the Legislature, but fortunately 
for the welfare of the schools and thé school 
system, all those introduced did not become 
laws. We have good reason, therefore, to be 
thankful not only for what the Legislature 
did do, but also for what it did not do. We 
may truly express our approbation of the 
result in the enactment of judicious laws, 
and no less sincerely give expression to our 
approval of the action of the Legislature in 
defeating such pernicious measures as the 
bill to provide for the State publication of 
school books, book commissions to select 
books, or contract schemes to furnish them. 

We need not anticipate the difficulties that 
may arise in connection with the operation 
of the Compulsory Attendance law. There 
is undoubtedly a strong and growing senti- 
ment in favor of a law to compel, under 
reasonable restrictions, the attendance of 
children in the public schools. The law re- 
cently enacted is a fair and reasonable meas- 
ure, and will eventually result in much good 
to the schools of the Commonwealth. The 
moral effect of the law may already be seen 
in the preliminary steps which are in pro- 
gress to provide adequate school accommo- 
dations for the children. Let it be accepted 
in the proper spirit by all whose official duty 
it will be to execute its provisions and en- 
force its requirements, and may it have the 
approval of all who earnestly desire to make 
our school system as efficient as it should be 
in all sections of the State. 

The appropriation for the current school 
year and for the next ensuing school year 
will be five and a half million dollars. The 
Normal Schools will each receive the sum 
of ten thousand dollars this year and next, 
if the bill making the appropriation be ap- 
proved, as we believe it will. Also the sum 
of one hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
each year for State aid to Normal School 
students, which has already been signed by 
the Governor. Other measures of importance 
and of vital interest to schools were passed. 

I will place in the hands of the Secretary 
printed copies of the acts which have already 
received the approval of the Governor and of 
the bills also which are awaiting executive 
approval. Time will not permit of even an 
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incidental reference to the subjects and texts 
of these laws. 

I will add, in closing, that this Associa- 
tion has done much and can do even more 
in the future in shaping school legislation if 
its efforts are wisely directed. 

To be constantly tinkering with existing 
laws, regardless of the injurious effects of 
such legislation, is a costly experiment. It 
is all right to supplement the laws in the 
line of progress—free school books, longer 
school terms, increased appropriations, etc., 
are examples of such legislation; but to 
make changes in existing laws simply to be 
doing something, is a policy that cannot be 
commended and cannot be relied upon to 
build up and strengthen a system of public 
schools. Here is an opportunity for this 
Association together with all the educa- 
tional forces of the State to render a good 
service to the Commonwealth. Vigilant 
watchfulness on your part, intelligent ob- 
servation and discrimination in reference to 
proposed legislation and well directed united 
efforts, will accomplish satisfactory results 
in the interest of the cause with which you 
are identified. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


The following report of the Committee 
on Resolutions were read by the chairman, 
and adopted without 


Supt. Hamilton, 
discussion : 
Resolved, That the Association recom- 
mend the appointment of a committee of 
five persons by each county and city Teach- 
ers’ Institute, to be known as a Committee 
on Legislation, whose duty it shall be to in- 
fluence and secure proper school legislation 
and to prevent the passage of unwise and 
imprudent laws—to act under the direction 
of the State Legislative Committee. 
Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion of the labors of our representatives in 
the State Legislature who have guarded the 
interest of the public schools in the distri- 
bution of the State appropriation, and for 
their efforts in securing the passage of laws 
extending the usefulness and enlarging the 
purposes of the public school system. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Associ- 
ation be and are hereby extended to the 
Chautauqua Association for the free use of 
its grounds, for the excellent evening enter- 
tainments provided, and for the successful 
efforts put forth looking toward our enter- 
tainment and comfort during our stay here; 
to the C. & L. Railroad Company for the 
free excursion to the Cornwall ore mines; to 
the teachers of Lebanon city and county, for 
membership badges; to Dr. E. O. Lyte for 
furnishing the singing books, gratis, used 
by the Association; to all persons on the pro- 
gramme who have so ably snatetoebal to 
the interest and profit of this meeting, and 
to the Executive Committee for its single- 
ness of purpose and tireless labors in pro- 
viding this programme and making this 
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occasion one long to be remembered in the 
history of the Association. 

The committee also reported back 
without recommendation the resolution 
providing for a committee of nine on 
Teachers’ Certificates (see page 125), 
which on motion was laid on the table. 

Supt. Buehrle suggested that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee might be instructed 
to provide general meetings for morning 
and evening sessions, and round table 
work for the afternoons. The matter 
was referred to the committee for consid- 
eration, without instructions. 

Supt. Boger proposed a resolution that 
after next year the place of meeting be 
alternately east and west of the Allegha- 
nies, and the eastern meetings be held on 
the groundsof the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tanqua. The question was not pressed. 


REPORT ON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


As already noted, the report of the com- 
mittee appointed last year to consider 
Secondary Education had been prepared 
and printed in advance, and was now dis- 
tributed among the members. Our read- 
ers have also had it in advance of this 
report (see August Journal, pages 47-56.) 

Dr. Schaeffer, the chairman, added a 
few words. He thought we are now 
ready to bring all the children into 
school—Mr. Farr and his colleagues had 
attended to that, and would see it done. 
Weare to consider what to do with them 
after we have them there. You will see 
in the August Journal the High school 
law just approved; the appropriation for 
such schools did not get through, but 
that will come by-and-by. The State 
should and will recognize in tangible 
shape the employment of teachers of ap- 
proved scholarship, and the establishment 
of an adequate course of study. This 
course of study should embrace Civics, in- 
cluding the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
which is a sealed book to about ninety- 
nine in a hundred of her people. Our 
committee has expressed its opinion as to 
the curriculum approved by the Commit- 
tee of Ten, presenting ideal courses to- 
ward which we should work, but in no 
case forced upon pupils, or followed be- 
yond the wishes of the community. Leg- 
islation amounts to nothing if not backed 
by public sentiment. We should not for- 
get to enlist the support of the press for 
all our movements in advance; the papers 
do the thinking for a large part of the 
people. 

Dr. Philips emphasized the necessity 
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for the study of the structure of our com- 
plex government. He had examined the 
report as printed and distributed, and 
hoped it would be adopted. 

Prof. Deatrick was glad stress was laid 
on science teaching. This is a scientific 
age, and that fact must be taken into ac- 
count in arranging courses of study. 
Proper teaching of science will bring us to 
an understanding that all truth is one, and 
there can be no conflict between religion 
and science. 

Prof. Noetling was pleased to see the 
reference to study of natural phenomena. 
He did not exactly see the force of so 
much ‘‘review.’’ If the teaching was 
well done in the first place, that should 
not be necessary. 

Supt. NcNeal understood that differ- 
ently. The Committee, he thought, pro- 
posed that we should look back on our 
path from a higher standpoint here and 
there as we progress. It is a re-view. 

Dr. J. S. Stahr, President of Franklin 
and Marshall College: That is the point. 
We are not to go over the same ground 
with the same purpose, for the same re- 
sult. We are to look it over from the 
higher point we have reached. This isa 
cardinal principle which the report prop- 
erly emphasizes. Not only do we see 
more in what has been passed over, but 
the survey of the ground gained is a con- 
stant stimulus to deeper study and a 
higher outlook. The same subject of 
study is a very different thing to the 
pupil struggling with its elements, and 
to the trained mind of the teacher or ad- 
vanced student. The standard for high 
school teaching is well stated by the Com- 
mittee. By such work we will accomplish 
more to-day, and in the future will have 
better men, better citizens, better rulers, 
and best of all, a closer communion of 
man with his God. 

The report was adopted unanimously. 

The following report of the Treasurer, 
Prof. David S. Keck, shows the items of 
income and outlay, and balance in Treas- 
ury, at close of the Mount Gretna meeting: 


Resources. 


Cash on hand, July 9, 1894. . . - $549 03 
Membership fees (634- ®), for 1895 - « 628 00 
Official bulletin. . . — 30 00 
Beterest om HOMGE. «2 2 0 6 6s 60 I2 00 





$1219 03 
Expenditures. 


E. Mackey, expenses Ex. Com. ... $14 92 
D. J. Waller, Jr., expenses Ex. Com. . 15 go 
A. Thos, Smith, expenses Ex. Com. . 6 15 
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A. Thos, Smith, expenses Ex. Com. . $5 35 
D. P. Witmeyer, paper and crayon. . 25 
Josh. L. Lyte, stationery, etc. .... 51 50 
Geo. W. Hull, expenses Ex. Com.. . 13 50 
Schropp & Co., papers, etc. .... . 4 00 
Geo. W. Hull, postage, etc. . . ... 10 gO 
Julius Weber, Sr., badges ...... 4 62 
J. D. Pyott, salary and expenses . . . 59 80 
Geo. W. Hull, boarding lecturer. . . 3 50 
Geo, W. Hull, distributing programmes 1g 30 
David S. Keck, Treasurer's expenses 9 39 
J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s salary . IO 00 
Cyrus Boger, expenses Ex. Com... . 13 83 
Cyrus Boger, music by G. Light. 2 00 
Cyrus Boger, fare of clergymen. . . I 20 
C. M. Bowman, printing tickets... . 75 
J. P. McCaskey, Chmn, Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial Fund . 250 00 
$497 86 


Balanceon hand. ...+.06s+s+é¢ §7aI 17 

The tellers reported the result of the 
election as follows: 

Executive Committce—Judson E. Welsh, 
E. Mackey, G. W. Weiss, J. M. Barton, 
Lelia E. Patridge. 

Legislative Committee—M. G. Brumbaugh, 
J. Q. Stewart, —. —. Farrar, J. M. Cough- 
lin, D. S. Keith. 

Ata meeting of Executive Committee, 
Dr. Welsh was elected chairman. 

CLOSING WORDS. 

President Jeffers, in closing the session, 
said that notwithstanding the unavoid- 
able interruption and the noise of the 
patriotic holiday, all the speakers had 
appreciated the compliment of an atten- 
tive hearing. He had been sorry to call 
down any one, but the limitation of time 
is absolute, and the Executive is set to 
enforce it. He thanked the members for 
their attention to business up to the very 
last hour, and hopedall would carry away 
new inspiration to help us over the hard 
places, as we work often against wind 
and tide, against the natural depravity 
of youth and their hatred of work. We 
know that we have each other’s sympa- 
thy, as fellow-sufferers who shall after 
awhile be fellow-sharers of that glory 
which is the reward of hard things well 
done and patiently endured. The fruit 
will come if we labor and faint not. Some 
of the most encouraging things ever said 
to us older teachers are by students who 
come back after years of absence, who 
were of the class on whom we thought 
we had wasted our time. May the Good 
Father who has been with us here go with 
us in our work, and make us successful 
in helping Him to make His world better. 


The Association was then declared ad- 
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COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

THE following is the list of the Annual 
County Institutes for the year 1895 : 
Allegheny . - Pittsburgh. . Aug. 26, 
Mercer - Mercer . Aug. 26. 
Berks. . Reading . - Sept. 23 
Lawrence. - NewWilmington. Oct. 7. 
Elk. . . - Ridgway . . Oct, 14, 
Greene . . Waynesburg » Oct. ta. 
McKean . Smethport - Oct. 14. 
Columbia . . Bloomsburg Oct, 21. 
Lehigh . Allentown » Oct 2x. 
Luzerne. . . Wilkes-Barre . Oct, at. 
Northampton . . Easton . ‘Cet, ar. 
Susquehanna . . Montrose Ot. az. 
Bucks. . . » Doylestown. Oct. 28. 
Delaware . - Media - Oct. 28. 
Lackawanna . Scranton . « Oct. 25. 
Montgomery . Norristown. . - Oct. 28. 
Potter. . - Coudersport.. - Oct. 28. 
Tioga. - Wellsboro’ » Oct. 28. 
Chester - West Chester. . Nov. 4. 
Dauphin. . . Harrisburg . . Nov. Ir. 
Franklin . . . Chambersburg. . Nov. 11. 
Huntingdon.. . Huntingdon.. . Nov. I1. 
Lancaster - Lancaster. Nov. II. 
Perry. . . New Bloomfiel 1 .Nov. II 
Schuylkill . Pottsville . . Nov. II. 
Juniata . . Mifflintown. . . Nov. 18. 
Lebanon - Lebanon . . Nov. 18. 
Mifflin . Lewistown. . - Nov. 18. 
Monroe . . Stroudsburg. . . Nov. 18. 
Pike . - Milford . - Nov. 18. 
Wayne - Honesdale - Nov. 18. 
Adams . Gettysburg . . . Nov. 25. 
Cambria . Ebensburg . - Nov. 25. 
Somerset . . Somerset - Nov. 25. 
Venango . . » Franklin . . Nov. 25. 
Washington .. . Washington. . . Nov. 25. 
York . ‘ >. oe . Nov. 25. 
Carbon... . « Mauch Chunk . Dec; 2. 
Cumberland. . Carlisle are 
Snyder . ‘ 90 ta 2's DSSS. 
Bedford . . . Bedford - « Dec, 16. 
Blair . ‘ Hollidaysburg .» Dec, 16. 
Bradford . Towanda . . Dec. x6. 
Butler sutler . Dec. 36. 
Centre . Bellefonte. . . Dec. 16. 
Clarion . . Clarion .. - Dec. 16, 
Clearfield... . Clearfield . . Dec. 16. 
Clinton .. Lock Haven . Dec. 16. 
Erie . Brie . , - Dec. 16. 
Fayette . . Uniontown . . . Dec. 16, 
Lycoming.. . . Muncy - Dec. 16. 
Montour . Danville . Dec. 16. 
Northumberland. Sunbury - Dec. 16. 
Warren. Warren. - Dec. 16. 
Westmorel: and. . Greensburg. . . Dec. 16. 
Wyoming. Tunkhannock . Dec. 16. 
Armstrong . Kittanning . . . Dec. 23. 
Fulton - McConnellsburg. Dec. 23. 
Indiana .. . Indiana. . . Dec. 23. 
Beaver . - Beaver . ‘ . Dec. 20. 
Crawford . . Meadville. . - Dec. 30. 
Forest . Tionesta . Dec. 30. 
Sullivan - - Du Shore. . Dec. 30. 
Union. . Lewisburg - Dec. 30. 

City Institutes. —Altoona, Sept. 2 ; Scranton, 
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ADAMS—5. 
J. W. Thoman, 
Alberta Thoman, 
H. M. Roth, 
Sara A. Roth, 
Geo. W. Baker. 


ALLEGHENY—5. 
Samuel Hamilton, 
John Morrow, 


Eleanor A. Morrow, 


J. L. Snyder, 
J. W. Brockway. 


ARMSTRONG—I. 
A. D. Glenn. 


BEDFORD—I,. 


AmandalL,. Bennett, 


BERKS—45. 
W. M. Zechman, 
Samuel A. Baer, 
Mrs. S. A. Baer, 
Geo. B. Hancher, 
David S. Keck,* 
W. W. Deatrick, 
David B. Brunner, 
Amanda E. Stout, 
Daniel Gettel, 
Eli M. Rapp, 
Elmer J Conner, 
Sarah Tyson, 
A. C. Rothermel, 
Edwin L. Mayer, 
D. B. Linderman, 
Samuel D. Eitzel, 
Harvey L. Frees, 
Mrs. S. B. Kutz, 


A. J. Wobensmith, 


A. M. Heebner, 
A. G. Jones, 
Louise Werner, 


Emma C. Houder, 


Mrs. C. C. Boyer, 
C. Aulenbach, 

E. Shollenberger, 
Clara Miller, 


Lizzie H._Lochman, 


C. C. Boyer, 
Emma L,. Hahn, 
Ida C. Koch, 


Amelia C. Hobson, 


Alberta Richards, 
R. A. Townsend, 
Emma I,. Peiffer, 
Lizzie D. Keppel, 
Sallie Rothermel, 
Emma Grim, 
M. Ella Yerger, 
Mary M. Peiffer, 
Alice R. Smeltzer, 
Frank H. Hain, 
Sadie J. Beam, 
E. P. O. Christ, 
Loretta C. Reiley. 
BLAIR—6. 
Henry S. Wertz, 


D. S. Keith, 
Anna Chrissman, 
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lJ. A. Stewart, 
|W. C. Hanawalt. 


BUCKS—I2. 


W. H. Slotter, 


Elizabeth Lloyd, 


M. S. Booz, 
Caroline N. Keeler, 
Anna L, Brady, 


Mary E. Watson, 

Effie Watson, 

Lillian Rich, 

Sallie Twining, 

Hannah G., Clark, 

Rachel M. Scott, 

Gilling’m Doughty. 
BUTLER—2. 

E. Mackey, 

D. C. Murphy. 
CAMBRIA—4. 

T. B. Johnston, 

Lillian E. Johnson, 

W.R. Keller, 

Ina Robinson. 
CAMERON—I. 

H. F. Stauffer. 
CARBON—3. 

A. S. Beisel, 


James E. Bevan, 


A. L. Custer. 
CENTRE—I. 

C. L. Gramley. 
CHESTER— 23. 
Joseph S. Walton, 
Addison I. Jones, 
xeo. M. Philips, * 
Cora Grossman, 
Frank C. Rex, 

A. T. Smith, 


J. R. Flickinger, 


Eliza J. Slack, 
Jennie Lamborn, 


Sallie M. Ross, 


E. K. Trego, 
Cora E. Trego, 
Harry N. Fox, 
Ida M. Channell, 
Elizabeth Hurst, 
Josep’e Armstrong, 
Mary Coates, 
Nettie Malon, 
Maggie A. Boyd, 
FE. P. Conley, 
Fannie J. Bewley, 
John R. Hunsicker, 
Geo. W. Moore. 
CLINTON—6. 
William A. Snyder, 
John A. Robb, 
James J. Palmer, 
Mrs. J. J. Palmer, 
Marg’t McCloskey, 
G. P. Singer. 
COLUMBIA—5. 
Wm. C. Johnston, 
J. P. Welsh, 
Mrs. J. P. Welsh, 


|William Noetling, 


A’da Longenecker, |J. S. Grimes. 


CRAWFORD—I. 


Wm. H. Crawford. W. E. 
A. H. Gerberich, 
Bess M. Landis, 
Elizabeth Z. Price, 
Mabel H. Nisley, 
Kate E. 
Ira S. Wolcott, 
Charles B. Cloud, 
A. L. Landis, 
Annie Wert, 

M. Kath. McNiff, 
Mary E. Bell, 
Elizabeth Knox, 
Ella Foltz, 

J. W. Spayd, 

H. G. Dornheim, 
J. S. Arnold, 
William Duncan, 
Mary H. Frantz. 


CUMBERLAND if 
G. M. D. Eckels, 

Joseph F. Barton, 
Edith G. Bowman, 


Fletcher Durell, 

Carrie V. Brown, 

A. D. Meloy, 

H. U. Roop. 
DAUPHIN—78. 

R. M. McNeal, 

« O. Foose, 

L. E. McGinnes, 


I 

L,. S. Shimmell, 
S. O. Goho, 
Eliza A. Bishop, 
R. L. Myers, 


G. W. McIlhenny, 
J. H. Holtzinger, 


J. B. Martin, 


S. C. Withers, 

J. J. Shiffler, 

E. Z. Etter, 
Thomas Dando, 
S.S. Wanamaker, 
W. J. Stoner, 
Geo. F. Waguer, 
H. B. V. Garver, 
J. B. Brubaker, 
H. H. Webber, 


KatieLongenecker, 
Bertha Haverstick, 


Emma Frank, 
Minnie Metzgar, 
Annie Strock, 
Ella Baker, 
Kate Haifleigh, 


J. L. Bolton, 


A. E. Kreiser, 
Grace I. Henry, 


Reuben E. Runkle, 


L. B. Hauer, 
A. B. Gingrich, 
A. M. Engle, 
Eva F. Stoner, 
I. M. Cassell, 
W. C. Good, 


Laura F. Neavling, 


Ida M. Ebert, 
Chas. S. Davis, 
J. C. Fink, 

D. A. Hamacher, 


Chas. F. Johnson, 


J. O. Russell, 
Edith G. Stees, 
Bella Smith, 
S. Schraedly, 
Anna L,. Bletz, 
D. M. Stine, 


D. H. Romberger, 


Mrs. L. McGinnes, 


A. M. Hoffer, 

S. G. Landon, 

L. B. Nye, 

S.S. Ebersole, 

E. A. Lerch, 

G. E. Bomgardner, 
John M. Baker, 


’. E. Snyder, 
Shell, 


arr, 


DELAWARE—I4. 


A. G. C. Smith, 
Mary L. Dunn, 
Mary A. Horn, 
Edith A 
EdwardN.G. Davis, 
Arthur Beardsley, 
Leon H. Watters, 
Birdie Kitson 

Mrs. Mary Kitson, 
Mrs. R. Verlenden, 
Edith Verlenden, 
Mattie A. Ross, 

F. 
Mrs. C.E. Wiggins. 


Davis, 


Beistle, 


ERIE—I. 


M. G. Benedict. 


FRANKLIN—I. 


A. Elizabeth Wicke. 


LACKAWANNA—I. 


R. N. Davis 


LANCASTER—86. 


M. J. Brecht, 
N. C. Schaeffer, 
R. K. Buehrle, 
S. H. Hoffman, 
John S. Stahr, 
Geo. W. Hull, 
H. F. 
H. E. 
J. P. McCaskey,* 
M. G. Weaver, 
Mary Martin, 


Bitner, 
Gehman, 


J. D. Pyott, 


John D. Pyott, 
Hannah Whitson, 
'W. D. Keeney. 


J. K. Woerth, 
Bertha Bushong, 
Mabel Diffenderfer, 
Cc. L. Arnold, 

H. Carrie Norton, 
M. Mae Byerly, 
Kate A. Sheetz, 
Abrah’mN.Stauter, 


Anna E. Richmond, 


Mame A. Yetter, 
Marg.J.McConnell, 


[SEpr., 


Mary F. Miller, 

A. B. Carter, 

Ada F. Brown, 
Ella Emery, 

Susie C. Beck, 
MaryE. Buckwalter 
Alice E. Fridy, 
Sarah M. Linville, 
Harrison S Brinser, 
WinonaS. Eckman, 
K.BerniceEckman, 
R. Ada Simmons, 
Amos B. Root, 

H. L. Batten, 

Kate Hoffman, 
Mary Weaver, 
Rachel Smith, 
Mary S. Brosius, 
Eva Stevenson, 


‘Fannie Stevenson, 


Belle McSparran, 
MarionMcSparran, 
MaluanH.Pownall, 
Ida E. Kurtz, 
Leila Oberholtzer, 
Rebecca Skiles, 
Emma J. Skiles, 
H. G. Shimp, 

B. F. Heiges, 
Edith Robinson, 
Lou. Robinson, 
Noah H. Mack, 
Mrs. Noah H. Mack, 
B. F. Kopp, 

E. C. Eshleman, 
John F. Shenk, 
Irvin P. Fessler, 
Lew. Kuhus, 
Mame Kuhns, 

Cc. Druckenmiller, 
Belle Leader, 
May Spickler, 
Regina Myers, 
Bertie Donovan, 
Della Webb, 
Jennie Epler, 

J. H. Wolf, 

Silas E. Bard, 

L. O. Hacker, 

J. W. G. Hirshey, 
H. R. Gibbel, 

W. B. Brubaker, 
Nora Cassel, 

F. S. Klinger, 

G. Z. Hunter, 

B. W. Fisher, 

N. M. Wenrich, 
Isaac D. Gibbel, 
B. M. Breneman, 
Susan Henderson, 


LAWRENCE—2. 
J. Q. Stewart, 
W. J. Shearer. 
LEBANON—240. 
John W. Snoke, 
Cyrus Boger, 
Henry Houck, 
J. P. S. Gobin, 
|Carrie Altenderfer, 
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J. W. Harbeson, 
Gertrude Light, 
J. H. Alleman, 
F. E. Hartz, 

S. M. Horstick, 
Mary A. Brunner, 
George B. Evans, 
Irvin Urich, 

H. E. Hartz, 

A. W. Stauffer, 
W. H. Allspach, 


STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


Alb’rtaBrennaman,|Sadie Loser, 


Daniel Bordner, 
H. L. Gerberich, 
David Behney, 

J. E. Kendig, 

J. A. Hershey, 

J. R. Mader, 

J. S. Dotter, 

|Mark B. Farling, 
John S.Bomberger, 
Geo. W. Walmer, 


Grace G. Whistler, Marg’t M. Martin, 


Aaron Ginder, 
J. H. Kreider, 
John L. Myer, 
J. H. Baeshore, 
H. J. Swanger, 
F. H. Urich, 
D. W. Hain, 
Kate Bixler, 
Clara L. Wolfe, 
H. Lenich Meyer, 
Seth Light, 

R. K. Derr, 

E. B. Gingrich, 
J. D. Boger, 

J. L. Sherk, 
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